











‘September 15, 1904 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Roosevelt’s Letter of Acceptance—Parker’s Address to the Editors— 
The Settlement of Strikes—European Parliamentary Delegates—The 
Treaty of Lhasa—France—Turkish Troubles—Cape to Cairo, Etc. 
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On the Enjoyment of Things. ... . . . FREDERICK SMITH 
“And God-Speed Her Home” (Poem) . LOUISE D. GOLDSBERRY 
A New North Pole Expedition .. .. . . CHARLES BENARD 
The Desire for a Future Life. .......F. C. S. SCHILLER 
What Football Does,..........+++.+.-4A. E. COLTON 
The Belated Christ (Poem). .. . . GERTRUDE H. McGIFFERT 
Details from Delphi. .......... + «CLIFTON H. LEVY 
To An Old Portrait (Poem) .... . . EDMUND K. BROADUS 
Experiment in Social Redemption . . . . GEORGE L. McNUTT 
To Uproot the Trusts. ...... «Gov. LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 
~~ % & 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS 

Roosevelt’s Letter of Acceptance The Loves of Edwy 

Judge Parker on Editors The Pathfinders Again 

Coming Home Trusts 

The St. Louis Conventions Books on Russia 


** They ”’ New Land: Four Years in the 
The Laborer and His Hire, Ete. Arctic Regions, Etc. 
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FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 
AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 











Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo, 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
hew York 








TYPEWRITERS 
were purchased by the 
B. & O. Railroad Company 


to replace the Machines destroyed 
in their general offices by the 


Baltimore Fire 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 





WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. _ 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 
59 Fifth Avenue, 4010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It 
mars lives and homes and people. *Tis the best 
of good manners to be clean. A cake of HAND 
SAPOLIO is half a social introduction. 





CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, but 
not pretty. Both yield to HAND SAPOLIO. The 
daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one 
who desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





THE PORES are the safety valves of the 
body. If they be kept in perfect order by constant 
and intelligent bathing a very general source 
of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious 


pore-opener. Other soaps chemically dissolve the 
dirt-HAND SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps 
either gloss over the pores, or by excess of 
alkali absorb the healthful secretions which they 
contain. 


lts price is small, its use a fine habit. 
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The World’s Fair Edition 


die ME ies 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


Is limited to 


304,000 Copies 








A MAGAZINE BY ONE MAN 





25 Articles 200 Illustrations 





An eleven days’ study of the World’s Greatest Fair by 
MR. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


Alike valuable to those who go and to those who stay at home 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 
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F orty Millions 


are spent yearly in this country for pianos, and scarcely any family is 
without a piano or organ. 
@ The expenditure for encyclopedias is insignificant in comparison; many 
families are without any, and many have an antiquated, useless one. 
@ Is not an encyclopedia more necessary in the home than a piano? 
@ The piano can be used only after diligent practice and costly, intelligent 
instruction. The encyclopedia offers its store of information and enter- 
tainment to everyone who can read. 
¢ If you would make your home interesting, your children intelligent and 
successful in social and business .life, you should have a good modern 
encyclopedia at hand to answer the questions arising in reading and 
conversation. 
@ Tue New INTERNATIONAL is the only complete new encyclopedia issued 
for more than ten years. 
@ It has nearly double the number of articles, nearly twice as much matter, 
and is far better illustrated than any work of its kind in the English language. 
@ It is an entirely new work, written by Americans for Americans, though 
International in its scope. 
@ The names of its Editors, Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President Johns 
Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution ; Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Frank 
Moore Colby, M.A., late Professor in New York University, guarantee the 
high character of the work. 
@ A supplementary volume just completed contains courses of reading and 
study in the encyclopedia. It classifies the articles on each subject and 
guides the reader with practical hints to a complete survey of any 
department of knowledge. 
@ It is unfair to judge THe New Internationa Encyctopzpia by a cursory 
examination. The publishers have prepared an eighty-page book of 
information about it. 
@ This book may be had for the asking, or you may have one of 
the volumes sent you for examination—no charge, no obligation, 
no expense to you, except to answer this advertisement. =i 
@ It is the cornerstone of the family library and as such its .¢% 
absence cannot be excused from the viewpoint of price. gS Maar £ Go. 
@ We have arranged a system by which you can own > _ lease send, with- 
this work and scarcely feel the outlay. y Me >: 
@ Cut out and mail the coupon to-day, that we 3° mom Excrorormpma and 
may send you the 80-page book of descrip- _.-<<%° ored illustrations, maps, and Infor. 
tion and terms, Al aaaaides ot toate ee 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FirrH AVENUE ie 
NEW YORK CITY 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school year 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PO RiER KEEP. 


Massachusetts 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelors ot Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 


The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 
ears’ duration. The next year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
the last Wednesday in June, 1905. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 

Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 

SUMMER COURSES. 
mn many branches of practical and 


courses in 
ven to both medical students and graduates. 


During the summer, 
scientific medicine are 
work are offered in all of the laboratories. 


Facilities for researc 
For detailed announcements address 
DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass 





MassacuvusseTTs, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. Samvz. V. Coiz, A.M., D.D. 
gins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college properate 

Oortitinaten to Cot College. Advanced courses for bh teh-seh in. 
ates and others. Art in music. Ex rienced teachers. 
French and German. Cy= th t instructor; ten- 
nis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful 
and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 
views address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


ative 








: 


in the Aattent and } 
Lan es, Literature, tory, 
Mathematics and Sciences. é 
Students under direct personal 
charge of professorsin Harvard, 
gute, Cornell and leading col- 


ae Sr Normal and Commercial 
departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 
Catalog and particulars Irtt. 
Sa as a Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE ees ceeet, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass- 


WABAN SCHOOL, “4"4ikss 


A Superior School for Boys. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 








school tor boys. Location nigh and dry. Laboratories. Shop 


A 

for poy Arts. Anew gymnasium with swimming pool. Stron 
éachers 
Fits for college, Scientific Senee and Business. Illustrated pam- 
phiet sent free. Dr.G. R. WHITH, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


rong 
Earnest boys A vigorous school life. American ideals. 





QUINCY MANSION 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Six miles trom Boston, For illustrated 
circular send to HORAC E MANN. WILLA D, c. D., 
e 0.) Wollaston, Mass. 


us and for 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


1&tb vear opens Sept. 14th, 1904. For catalogue and views, addres 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire, 


New Jersey 











THRE GROSZMANN SGHOOL for Nervous and 
Atypical Children. Individual attention 


Expert treatment. Modern educational meget. Splendid eq ccup 
ment. Outdoor sports, yaend lecotien. Wek satan 
feet above sea. Address Dr. M 5h A 
“ Watchung Crest,” johnston’ I ine Uelainfiela, 


New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Guat os OE tion a ——— Ae 
Riverside Drive, S5th and S6tk Sts.. New Verk City, 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
BIBLE Tan:; SGHOOL 
Training 
For Circular of General Information address 
President WILBERT W. WHITE. 


Day School. 
mty York 


CHooL, LS Eve Sc ° { 
od? of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
sal pease. High standards. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE CHABE, Dean: 














NEW 
LA 
“D 
ip three 





Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904. 
Day Classes with sessions from 3:8 
Univers ity to6P.M. Evening Classes, s 

sions 8to 10 P. M. Grants degrees of 
Law School LL.B., LL, M., and J. D. 
—" Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 


New York 








New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


Clinton Preparatory School 


15 Boys. 6 Teachers. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 
years at time of entrance preferred. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 


FOR 
BOYS. 





New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. Established 1861. 
LITAR 


WORRALL HALL Staten 


A school of results, For ayo gtnengien. preparation te all 
colleges or practical business rsonal attention. 
ternal care and separate _—I— -: for a small boys. Ideal ioes. 
tion, able faculty, complete nasium, milita dosioine - 
ph ~~ Gentlemanly morals and manners. nroliment 

. Term begins Sept.21. Write now for illustrated aaintaaee 


Address REV. C. E. D. NICHOLS, Headmaster. 


New YorE, ee eg ai eta Ps 
AX SCHOOL FOR GImIs. 
Putnam Hall. ? Preparation for all Colleges. 


tional Sneitiee for La ga ration. Elective courses. 
ists in each di ertificate admits to Vassar. 

Basketball ‘tennis and other — — 

FRances A, WELBASKY LLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT 








Texas 





Texas, San Antonio, Ideal Climate. 


SAN ANTONIO FEMALE COLLEGE 


ecieaith = eemen, 70 ot qheove ety. omnes mn pat. 
nasium, $200 schoo wr ti 
watts 7 x Baxamox, Prd 


Sore E65 [r SAACTHOMPS 
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Theological Seminaries 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The next term opens September 21, 1904. 10 a. m. 8 p. m., 
Rev. Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, D.D., wili give an address. The 
seminary aims at all-around training for the Christian 
ninistry. Open to college graduates of all denominations. 
Full courses, inaugurated last year, in Religious Pedagogy. 
Formal opening of the new Club House for students | 
take place in the first week of term. For information and 
catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 28th, 1904. 

The faculty wi!l meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the 
President’s room at 9.80 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.00 P. M. 

The opening address by the Rey. Professor Francis Brown, D.D., 
was recs in the Adams Cuapel, Thursday, September 29th, 
at . M. 

Extension Courses for Lay Students wil! open October 8ist. 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


h Avenue, New York. 
Recc hers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, ° 

















My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘Pay double for me; 
I give double light 
and don’t break.” 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index ; sent free. — Macperu, Pittsburgh. 








3 E. 14th wt, 
New York 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
pe — Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 

Iticles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St.. New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 





Sore eve S Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
READING NOTICE 
GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 





Personally-Gonducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


‘Lhe battlefield of Gettysburg and the National Cap- 
ital are attractions so alluring that few would feel like 
refusing to visit them, especially in the cool Fall days. 
It is to place these two attractions within easy reach 
of every one that the Pennsylvania Railroad Compan 
announces a tour over the interesti battlefield, 
through the petueeeyee valleys of Maryland, and an 
entertaining stay at —— 

The tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third 
Street, 7.55 a.m., and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Satur- 
day. September 24, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of six days. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the party through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, car- 
riage drives and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New York, $21 
from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply. to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark. 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 








STAINED 
GLASS 
WINDOWS 


are one of the most beautiful of all forms of MEMORIALS. 
MITTED for simple or elaborate work. 
FIGURE DESIGNS for ERECTION in any part of the UNITED STATES. 


_ 064d for ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS, 


J. & R. LAMB. OFFICE: 59 CARMINE Sr., N. Y. 


DESIGNS SUB- 


ORNAMENTAL, SYMBOLIC or 
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THOMSON’'S PATENT 
‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 


(REGISTERED) 


“HABIT HIP™ 


The Habit Hip Corset was designed and originated by us, and is made exclusively in 
the Thomson’s ‘‘Glove-Fitting.”” They are the best models made, and absolutely © 
necessary for smart style and proper gowning. 


We briefly describe several of our most popular styles. There are other models 
illustrated in our new catalogue. Sent free upon application. 


Geo. C. Batcheller @ Co. 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW, YORK . 
New York, London, Chicago and San Francisco 








HABIT HIP, Style 400, “ BAT’S WING,” Style 252, HABIT HIP, Style 500, 
for the petite figure. Exclusivelyour has reached iy summit of perfection. Made 
model. PMade with i low bust and Jeep, edevey in the celebrated Thomson’s 
flowing hi imported coutil, with “Glove-Fittin; patented Dy us. 
handsome Pimming of point de Paris figure o ty Ob hose-su oee-supporters, a 
lace and satin bow. Sizes, 18 to 26. if portions. side; dsome coutil or 
silk batiote. “hires, 20 to $2, 


t {patented feature) completel HABIT HIP, ee 
HABIT HIP, Style 401. rominence of nee y A special new French sing the abo 
Our most popular model for the aver- — full thing, mak rues eye a 
jane quilted fan front, = road and hips 
ng over the abdomen ane bios 8 —_- chy desirable, for the be ultrefuahige 
rted co large figures than an a ~<a n trimmed 
to 30. other corset made. ines, Bo cos uly ’ wana Val. lace, Sison. 18 to %. 
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Survey of the World 


In his letter to J. G. 
Cannon, chairman of 
the Notification Com- 
mittee, dated Oyster Bay, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 12, 1904, the President accepts the 
nomination of the Republican Party and 
discusses at some length the attacks 
which have been made on the policies of 
the Administration, beginning with these 
words: 

“Tt is difficult to find out from the utterances 
of our opponents what are the real issues upon 
which they propose to wage this campaign. It 
is not unfair to say that, having abandoned 
most of the principles upon which they have in- 
sisted during the last eight years, they now seem 
at a loss, both as to what it is that they really 
believe, and as to how firmly they shall assert 
their belief in anything. In fact, it is doubtful 
if they venture resolutely to press a single is- 
sue; as soon as they raise one they shrink from 
it and seek to explain it away. Such an attitude 
is the probably inevitable result of the effort to 
improvise convictions; for when thus impro- 
vised, it is natural that they should be held in 
a tentative manner.” 


On the other hand, he says, the party 
now in control of the Government have 
a clear and determined policy which they 
have expressed in actions as well as 
words. “ Men may differ from us, but 
they cannot accuse us of shiftiness and 
insincerity.” The party has not only 
proved equal to such tasks as were antici- 
pated in the campaign, but has showed 
the same efficiency in dealing with such 
unexpected crises as the Spanish War 
and the Isthmian Canal question. 

“Had not Panama been promptly recognized 
and the transit across the Isthmus kept open, 
in accordance with our treaty rights and obli- 
gations, there would have ensued endless guer- 
rilla warfare and possibly foreign complica- 
tions, while all chance of building the canal 


Roosevelt’s Letter 
of Acceptance 


would have been deferred, certainly for years, 
perhaps for a generation or more. Criticism 
of the action in this matter is simply criticism 
of the only possible action which could have 
secured the building of the canal, as well as 
the peace and quiet which we were, by treaty, 
bound to preserve along the line of transit 
across the Isthmus. The service rendered this 
country in securing the perpetual right to con- 
struct, maintain, operate and defend the canal 
was so great that our opponents do not venture 
to raise the issue in straightforward fashion, 
for if so raised there would be no issue.” 


He complains that his opponents de- 
nounce in general terms the foreign pol- 
icy of the Government without stating 
definitely to what features of it they ob- 
ject and in what way they would act 
otherwise. _He asks whether they object 
to the presentation of the petition of 
American citizens against the Kishinef 
massacres, or to the protest against the 
treatment of the Jews in Rumania, or 
Armenians in Turkey, or to strengthen- 
ing of The Hague tribunal; or to the 
settlement of the Alaska boundary line; 
or to reciprocity to Cuba, or to the ac- 
quisition of Hawaii and Porto Rico; or 
the peaceful settlement of the Venezuela 
troubles ; or to defense of our citizens and 
representatives in Turkev and Morocco; 
or to the trade treaty with China. Mr. 
Roosevelt then speaks of the inestimable 
service rendered to all mankind by the 
men who fought for Union and liberty 
in the Civil War, and defends his action 
in directing that the fact that a man has 
reached the age of sixty-two should be 
considered presumptive evidence that his 
capacity to earn a livelihood by manual 
labor has decreased one-half, which en- 
titles him to a pension of $6 a month 
under the dependent pension law. Will 
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the opposing party announce now that 
this executive order will be reversed if 
they come into power? The action 
of the Attorney-General in enforcing 
the anti-trust and commerce laws and 
of the last Congress in enlarging the 
scope of the interstate commerce law 
and establishing a Department of Com- 
merce and Labor have for the first 
time opened a chance for the national 
Government to deal with the questions 
arising from great aggregations of capi- 
tal. It is asserted “ that the common-law, 
as developed, affords a complete legal 
remedy against monopoly ;” but there is 
no common law of the United States. 
No Federal court or officer could take 
any action whatever under its rules. As 
for the permanency of the gold standard: 


“It is idle to say that the monetary standard 
of the nation is irrevocably fixed, so long as 
the party which at the last election cast approxi- 
mately 46 per cent. of the total vote refuses to 
put in its platform any statement that the ques- 
tion is settled. A determination to remain 
silent cannot be accepted as equivalent to a 
recantation.” 


In regard to the tariff question he in- 
quires whether the people are expected 
to believe the Democratic platform that 
“ Protection is robbery,” or those leaders 
of the party who state that they have no 
intention of disturbing existing sched- 
ules. To abolish the tariff would mean 
commercial ruin. If a protective tariff 
is “ unconstitutional,” as declared by 
previous platform, or “robbery,” as by 
the present, it is equally so when revised 
or lowered. No reciprocity is possible 
without the tariff. 

“Tt is but ten years since the last attempt 
was made, by means of lowering the tariff, to 
prevent some people from prospering too much. 
The attempt was entirely successful. The tar- 
iff law of that year was among the causes which 
in that year and for some time afterward ef- 
fectually prevented anybody from prospering 
too much, and labor from prospering at all. 
Undoubtedly it would be possible at the pres- 
ent time to prevent any of the trusts from re- 
maining prosperous by the simple expedient 
of making such a sweeping change in the tariff 
as to paralyze the industries of the country.” 


Mr. Roosevelt discusses at some length 
the relation between agriculture and 
manufacture and the way in which both 
are benefited by protection. As to the 
charge of militarism he shows that the 
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army is smaller in ratio to the population 
than it was in the time of Washington 
and Jefferson. There is now one soldier 
to every 1,400 people—less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. In reply to the 
statement that the Government is ex- 
travagant and has converted “a surplus 
of $80,000,000 in 1900” to “a deficit of 
more than $40,000,000 ” in the year just 
closed, he says that the deficit is imag- 
inary, obtained by including in the ordi- 
nary current expenses the $50,000,000 
paid for the right of way of the Panama 
Canal. The diminution in the surplus 
was brought about designedly by the 
abolition of the war taxes. The redur- 
tion in taxation has been considerably 
greater than the reduction in the annual 
surplus. The comparatively slight in- 
crease in expenditures is due to new 
forms of public work, such as rural free 
delivery, meat inspection and irrigation. 
In regard to the Filipinos it would be un- 
safe to promise them independence, be- 
cause they would expect it immediately, 
and instead of endeavoring to fit them- 
selves for moral and material advance- 
ment, they would abandon all effort at 
progress and begin factional intrigues for 
future power. Anarchy and civil war 
would follow if we adopted “ the policy 
of scuttle.” 
ws 


Several hundred editors 
of Democratic papers 
were brought to New 
York and given a banquet at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria at the expense of the Na- 
tional Committee, September 7th, and 
on the following day paid a visit to 
Esopus, where Judge Parker made to 
them the second speech of the cam- 
paign. At the banquet the important 
toast was that given by Henry Watter- 
son on “ The Issue and the Outlook,” 
chiefly devoted to an attack upon the 
President, of whom he said: 

“For the life of me I cannot see how any 
self-respecting Mugwump can vote for Roose- 
velt, the recreant Civil Service Reformer, nor 
how any intelligent German, much as the Presi- 
dent resembles the Kaiser, can be willing to 
take even a lottery chance in a war with the 
mother country, precipitated upon the drop of 
a hat, to glorify the administration.” 

In his address to the editors Judge 
Parker laid stress upon the importance 
of the press as a leader of public opin- 


Parker Speaks 
to Editors 
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ion, and deprecated internal strife on 
minor points of difference between 
members of the same party, “ which is 
concededly united on every vital ar- 
ticle of faith which can reasonably en- 
ter into the pending canvass.” “ The 
exercise of ordinary prudence forbids 
the alienation of allies who are willing 
and anxious to assist.” He charged 
the Republican administration with 
“reckless extravagance and waste of 
the people’s money: ” 

“During Mr. Cleveland’s first term the aver- 
age annual expenditure was about $269,000,000. 
For the past three years it has been about $519,- 
000,000. 

“The Governmental expenditure last year 
mounted up to $582,000,000, which is not 
equaled by any year since the Civil War, with 
the exception of the year of the Spanish War. 

“There is an inevitable result to such ex- 
travagance. Instead of a surplus in the annual 
receipts of about $80,000,000, which the present 
Executive found on assuming control, there is 
now a deficit to be found there of $42,000,000.” 
The Democratic party has now, as it 
always has had, a sufficient number of 
men of sturdy honesty, marked ability 
and thorough devotion to principle to 
fill the administrative offices of the 
Government: 

“Ts the fame of Bayard, Manning, Fairchild, 
Endicott, Whitney, Vilas, Dickinson, Garland, 
members of the 1884 Cabinet, and Olney, Car- 
lisle, Lamont, Smith, Francis, Herbert, Bissell, 
Wilson and Harmon, of that of 1892, dwarfed 
when contrasted with the Cabinet officers of 


to-day?” 
& 

The Vermont State elec- 
tion, coming as it does 
just before the national 
election, has always been looked upon as 
a sort of political barometer. Both par- 
ties are accustomed to consider that the 
“normal ” Republican plurality is about 
25,000, and if it falls much below it is 
taken to indicate that the doubtful States 
will go Democratic. At least this has 
been the case since 1876. Consequently 
the Republicans feel much encouraged 
over the result of the recent election, for 
the Republican plurality is 31,556, more 
than it was four years ago. The vote on 
Governor was: Bell (Republican), 48,- 
077; Porter (Democratic), 16,521. In 
1896 the Republican plurality was 38,391 
and in 1900 it was 31,312. 


The Vermont 
Election 
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The Interparlia- 
mentary Confer- 
ences between 
the legislators of different countries 
which have done so much in the past 
few years to promote peace and secure 
the passage of the, many arbitration 
treaties in Europe are this year to be 
extended to the United States, and 300 
of the foreign delegates to the Interpar- 
liamentary Congress at St. Louis are 
now in this country. Among them the 
best known are Count Robert Apponyi, 
the Hungarian leader and one of the 
greatest statesmen in Europe; William 
Ralph Cremer, a member of the British 
Parliament since 1885 and the founder 
of the Interparliamentary Union; Sir 
Philip Stanhope, Colonel Sir Howard 
Vincent, Count George Karolyi and 
John Lund. The party are guests of 
our Government, and will be taken on 
a tour through the country, beginning 
at West Point and extending as far as 
Colorado. Six days will be spent at St. 
Louis, where the Congress will discuss 
such questions as the following: 


European Parliamentary 
Delegates 


1. Laws of war. 

2. The rights and duties of neutrals. 

3. Immunity of private property at sea dur- 
ing war. 

4. Bombardment of towns, ports, villages. 

5. Limitation of armaments. 

6. Forcible collection of unadjudged claims 


against a nation. 
7. The execution of arbitration treaties. 
8. The termination of the Russo-Japanese 


war. 


It is hoped that such an effect may be 
made upon the American public that the 
United States may be brought into the 
family of nations now bound together 
by treaties of arbitration. The English 
members started many years ago with the 
intention of securing a treaty with this 
country, but it was rejected by the Sen- 
ate. In the meantime treaties have been 
arranged without difficulty with France, 
Germany and Japan, while our country 
still holds out against the movement. Mr. 
Cremer, the carpenter statesman, who 
holds the Nobel Prize for his efforts in 
behalf of peace, gives the following ac- 
count of the founding of the Inter- 
parliamentary union: 
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“It grew out of the effort that was made 
in 1887 to initiate a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. I 
had formulated the memorial briefly, referring 
to the manifestations in the American Con- 
gress of a sentiment favorable to such a treaty. 
I secured 234 signatures of members of Par- 
liament, and subsequently was one of twelve 
members who brought the memorial to Wash- 
ington. It was in the spring of the next year 
that the union was organized with 40 members, 
and the year following there were 110 mem- 
bers present at the meeting in Paris. Tho the 
treaty with the United States, which suggested 
the organization, is yet unaccomplished, I am 
hopeful that we may soon secure it.” 


It was decided, in spite of the opposition 
of M. Cochery, the French deputy, to ask 
the Powers signatory to The Hague con- 
vention to intervene in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. President Roosevelt will be 
asked to call a second session of The 
Hague Convention with a view to estab- 
lishing a permanent Congress of Nations 
to supplement The Hague Court, with 
definite and original powers over certain 
international questions. 


& 


Of the three great labor 
strikes which have dis- 
turbed the industrial 
peace of our great cities, two, the Subway 
and the meat strike, have come to a close, 
and the third, in the building trades, is 
probably near to its conclusion. In the 
Subway difficulty, the employees,or rather 
those who took up arms in their defense, 
have won important concessions; in the 
packing house industry, on the contrary, 
the men go back to such jobs as are left 
to them on no better conditions than 
when they left. In the matter of the New 
York Subway a strike was threatened by 
the motormen of the elevated roads be- 
cause the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company had engaged motormen for the 
Subway, soon to be opened, at the rate of 
$3.00 for a ten-hour day. The elevated 
motormen have secured $3.50 and a nine- 
hour day, and feared that if the lower 
wage rate were paid to the men under- 
ground trained to the same work it would 
be used as a weapon to lower their own 
wages. Since electricity is likely to be 
substituted for steam in all trains enter- 
ing the city, it was considered important 
that wages should be kept to the same 
standards as for locomotive engineers. 


The Settlement 
of the Strikes 


The Interborough Company finally con- 
sented to a compromise of granting $3.50 
a day for ten hours’ work, and a three 
years’ agreement to that effect was 
signed by the officers of the company on 
one side and the delegates of the Brother- 
hoods of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Railway and Electric Em- 
ployees on the other. No strike shall be 
called during the three-year period on 
the Subway on account of questions of 
time or wages. The employees of the 
elevated roads will have the opportunity 
of filling fifty per cent. of the places on 
the new subway. The demand of the 
men for a relaxation of the physical ex- 
amination was refused. Regular practice 
trains are now running on the Subway, 
but it will not be opened for traffic until 
about October 1st.—In spite of the fact 
that a referendum vote of the Amai- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Louis showed a large 
majority of the members were willing to 
continue the strike, President Donnelly 
and the Executive Committee of the as- 
sociation decided that it was impossible 
to keep up the fight longer and so de- 
clared the strike off. The men will re- 
turn as individuals, and no agreements 
with the unions will be made. Skilled 
strikers will be reinstated so far as this 
can be done without displacing such of 
the strike breakers as choose to remain. 
Wages will remain the same as before 
the strike. The Allied Trades, which 
struck in support of the butchers, voted 
to remain out until better terms could be 
secured, but President Donnelly per- 
suaded them of the uselessness of the at- 
tempt. The Brotherhood of Butcher 
Workmen of New York has severed its 
connection with the national organiza- 
tion on account of the arbitrary and fool- 
ish action of President Donnelly in call- 
ing a second strike and breaking the 
agreement which he had made with the 
packers the day previous. The strike in- 
volved 53,000 men and is estimated to 
have cost the men about $5,100,000 in 
wages and entailed a loss and extra ex- 
pense to the packers of some $7,500,000. 
—The Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, 
of Pittsburg, has opened its factory at 
Charleroi on a non-union basis, since the 
old employees refused to return on the 
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company’s terms. New men will be taken 
on a few at a time until a full force of 
about 2,300 is secured. The men will be 
housed and fed inside the stockade for 
protection.—B. F. Slagel, alias Robert 
Romaine, a negro miner, deported from 
Cripple Creek, who was arrested in To- 
peka, Kan., for burglary, confesses to 
complicity in the explosions at the Vin- 
dicator mine and the Independence sta- 
tion in the Cripple Creek district, and im- 
plicates a large number of members and 
officials of the mer union. 


The official report of the census 
France of 1901 has just been published. 

It gives the total population of 
the country as 38,961,945 and shows a 
gain of only 444,613 in ten years. This 
is about one-third less than the gain in 
England, Germany and Russia for the 
same decade.—The strike of the mer- 
chant marine at Marseilles, only recently 
composed, has again broken out on a 
more extensive scale, and is likely to have 
a serious effect upon the commerce of 
this city, the principal port of France. 
Over a million tons of shipping are tied 
up on the docks and much of the trade 
is diverted, perhaps permanently, to 
Italian and Spanish ports. Genoa, on ac- 
count of the St. Gothard Tunnel and the 
new Simplon Tunnel, soon to be opened, 
has now the advantage of its rival and 
will probably secure in the present crisis 
a commercial supremacy over the Medi- 
terranean hard to overcome. The strike 
originated in a revolt of the sailors 
against the arbitrary and tyrannical pow- 
er exerted over them by the ship officers. 
There has been much rioting in the 
streets, which the troops have put down 
with difficulty. Over 80,000 persons con- 
nected with the shipping business are out 
of employment.—In a speech at a ban- 
quet at Auxerre, the Premier, M. 
Combes, stated frankly his intention of 
abolishing the Concordat. He regarded 
the results of the recent municipal and 
departmental elections as an indorsement 
of his anti-clerical policy, and he declared 
that he would continue his work until 
France was free from all dependence on 
foreign religious power. For thirty years 
the Roman Church had audaciously vio- 
lated the Concordat. It had now openly 
torn it up and it was not his intention to 
try to mend it. He did not consider the 


risk of France losing her position as pro- 
tector of the Catholics in the East as a 
sufficient motive to prevent the separation 
of Church and State. This project 
would, therefore, be added to the three 
measures which the party in power has 
undertaken to carry out, the reduction 
of military service, the income tax and 
old age pensions for workingmen. He 
was willing to make any reasonable con- 
cessions in the interests of social peace 
and religious liberty in order to effect a 
mode of separation satisfactory to both 
parties. The Osservatore Romano, the 
organ of the Vatican, states in reply that 
the Holy See has always scrupulously ob- 
served the Concordat, altho it has re- 
garded it as quite distinct from the Or- 
ganic Articles adopted afterward without 
its assent. The Holy See has never re- 
fused to consider the candidates for 
bishops proposed by the French Govern- 
ment and has never rejected them be- 
cause they were adherents of the repub- 
lic. The only rejections have been for 
canonical reasons, as is permitted by the 
Concordat. The Pope has always in- 
formed the French Government of the 
reasons for such rejections, altho it was 
under no obligation to do so. In an ad- 
dress to 1,500 French pilgrims the Pope 
used very kindly and conciliatory lan- 
guage in regard to the relations between 
France and the Vatican, which is taken 
to indicate that he has not given up all 
hope of healing the breach. The Bishop 
of Dijon and the Bishop of Laval, who 
were summoned before the Holy Office 
to answer to the charges of improper con- 
duct, the former accused of being a ~ 
Freemason and the latter of immoral- 
ity, and who were supported by the 
French Government in their refusal to 
go to Rome, both went to Rome privately 
and have made their peace with the Pope. 
The charges against them have been 
withdrawn, and they have been appointed 
bishops in partibus, with their salaries 
paid by the Vatican instead of the French 
Government. - 


.., An official report from Con- 
ae stantinople states that the Turk- 
ish troops are held in check 

at Van in Asiatic Turkey by the Ar- 
menian insurgents, who advanced within 
400 yards of the French Consulate. The 
people of Van are finding refuge in 
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schools and convents. Turkey is con- 
sidering the mobilization of the Fourth 
Army Corps and the withdrawal of 
troops from Asia Minor, in order to sup- 
press the insurrection—The American 
Consul at Harput wires to the State De- 
partment that he has visited Bitlis and 
is now in Mush. The district of Sasun 
is tranquil—its strategic points gar- 
risoned by infantry. The condition of 
the survivors of the massacre is deplor- 
able. They are absolutely destitute, but 
would attempt to rebuild their burned 
villages with a little Government aid. 
The victims of the massacre number 
3,500. The American colony at Bitlis 
is in no apparent danger.—In the Mush 
district the insurgents maintain a guerrilla 
warfare. They demand certain reforms 
of local administration before disband- 
ing. A number of villages have been 
plundered and burned, many persons 
have been killed and the survivors are 
in extreme need. Another massacre is 
daily dreaded and the Armenians do not 
doubt its imminence. Seventeen thousand 
of the people are starving, and only a 
small sum has as yet reached the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions at Bitlis. Much more is needed 
at once, as the prevailing conditions are 
like those in Macedonia a year ago. A 
mutiny has broken out among the Turk- 
ish troops marching against the Alban- 
ians, making the situation in Old Servia a 
serious problem. 


The British expedition into 
Tibet has at last attained 
its object in the establish- 
ment of treaty relations with the Gov- 
ernment at Lhasa after eight months of 
marching, waiting and fighting in a 
region which by nature and population 
is the most inhospitable on the globe. 
On September 7th Colonel Younghus- 
band entered for the first time the pal- 
ace of the Grand Lama at Potala, and 
signed a political and commercial 
treaty. Tibet was represented by the 
Regent and Councillors and the Chi- 
nese Amban, or envoy. The treaty was 
then read in Tibetan, but the English 
version will be published later by the 
Foreign Office at Simla. Afterward 
Colonel Younghusband made a short 
address, in which he called attention to 
the moderation of the demands made. The 
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British Government had not interfered 
in the slightest degree with the inter- 
nal affairs of the country, and had rec- 
ognized the continued suzerainty of 
China. No territory is annexed, and 
the British had merely sought to se- 
cure the observance of the treaty of 
1890, to establish trade relations be- 
tween India and Tibet, and to insure 
that Tibet should not depart from her 
traditional policy in regard to political 
relations with other countries. The 
Dalai Lama has fled into Mongolia 
with his Russian adviser, Dorjieff, 
where a party is said to be rising in his 
support. In case he should fail to re- 
establish his power his ancient ecclesi- 
astical rival, the Tashi Lama, who has 
shown himself friendly to the English, 
is likely to become the head of Church 
and State. The British Mission will 
return to India about September 16th 
unless delayed by the flood in the San- 
po River. The Tibetans show them- 
selves eager to sell curiosities and art 
treasures, and the geographical and 
archeological results of the expedition 
will unquestionably be of value, what- 
ever may be the outcome of its political 
purposes. 
& 

Just twenty-five years 
ago the late Henry M. 
Stanley penetrated the 
vast region about the great lakes of 
Central Africa. Forty-eight per cent. 
of the projected “ Cape to Cairo” rail- 
way is already constructed, part of it 
through the heart of “ Darkest Africa.” 
Trains run from the Mediterranean to 
Assuan, 600 miles up the Nile, and from 
Wady Halfa to Khartum, the present 
terminus. From Cape Town another 
line runs via Kimberley, Mafeking and 
Buluwayo to Victoria Falls—a distance 
of 1,000 miles. Northward from Vic- 
toria Falls a road is being constructed 
to Broken Hill Mines, 350 miles dis- 
tant. A 400-mile line is projected to 
the southern extremity of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Of the 3,000 miles lying be- 
tween Victoria Falls and Khartum, 
1,690 miles form a water route, 1,400 
miles must be covered by rail, 800 
miles between Victoria Falls and Lake 
Tanganyika. Projected railways unit- 
ing several waterways cover the gaps. 
The objection to the route seems to be 
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the inconvenient transfers from boat to 
train, but that will be doubtless a tem- 
porary trouble. The dream of the 
African explorer will be realized, and 
the whistle of the train will be heard 
from Cairo to Cape Town. A right of 
way will have to be secured from Ger- 
many, but the value of the line to Ger- 
man residents will probably insure the 
grant. The map of Africa is rapidly 


changing before our eyes. 
as 


After their defeat at Liao- 
Yang the Russians re- 
treated to Mukden, the 
ancient capital of Manchuria, as rapid- 
ly as the muddy roads would permit. 
The Japanese pursued closely and there 
was continuous fighting with the rear 
guard. The main Japanese army, un- 
der General Kuroki, however, after 
taking the coal mines of Yentai, moved 
north parallel with the Russian line of 
march and about 27 miles east of the 
railroad. On the other side General 
Oku’s force, about 20 miles west of the 
railroad, kept up with the Russians. 
Neither wing was able to cut off a por- 
tion of the retreating column or to cap- 
ture artillery or locomotives. The 
heaviest rainstorms of the season im- 
peded the operations on both sides, and 
entailed the greatest hardships on the 
troops. The artillery was dragged 
through the mud by long lines of horses 
and oxen. The Hun River, before 
Mukden, overflowed its banks and the 
Chinese boats navigated the streets of 
that city. Headquarters have been es- 
tablished at Tie-Ling (Tie Pass), to 
which place the: wounded, the stores 
and many of the troops have been con- 
veyed, so it is doubtful if General Kuro- 
patkin, unless too hotly pressed by 
Field Marshal Oyama, will make a 
stand at Mukden. Tie-Ling is pro- 
tected from attack from the south by 
the Liao River, as Mukden is by the 
Hun River, but the former has stronger 
natural defenses. Altho the number of 
men engaged in the battle of Liao- 
Yang was greater than in any previous 
battle of which we have reliable infor- 
mation, the loss does not appear to have 
been so great as in several engagements 
of recent times. The Russian loss is 
not exactly known, but is roughly esti- 
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mated at 25,000. The Japanese official 
report gives the number of killed and 
wounded on their side between August 
26th and September 3d as 17,539, in- 
cluding 136 officers killed and 464 
wounded. The army on the left, under 
General Oku, which made the attack 
on the Russian center on the railroad, 
suffered most severely, losing 7,691 
men. The right, under General Kuro- 
ki, lost 4,866, and the center, under 
General Nodzu, 4,992. The Japanese 
buried 3,000 Russians on the field of 
battle. The number of Russian 
wounded conveyed to Mukden is given 
at 12,300. The town of Liao-Yang and 
most of the stores were destroyed by 
fire before the Japanese entered in the 
morning of September 7th. The Jap- 
anese officers were unable to restrain their 
men after their six days’ fighting; and 
there was much looting of Chinese 
shops, especially those in which Rus- 
sian goods were found. The corre- 
spondent of the London Times says that 
the battle of Liao-Yang was fought 
without much strategy, but with the 
utmost bravery on both sides: 


“T am satisfied that Oku commands the 
finest infantry in the world. I do not believe 
that any other army could in five days deliver 
eight unsuccessful infantry assaults against in- 
trenchments and still persevere.” 


The cavalry took no noticeable part in 
the campaign. All the critics agree in 
praising General Kuropatkin for his 
success in extricating his defeated army 
from an enemy of superior force, which 
had nearly surrounded it, and in re- 
moving so large a part of the guns, 
stores and wounded to a place of safety, 
in spite of the bad condition of the 
roads and the exhaustion of his men. 
The superior mobility of the Japanese 
is thought to be largely due to the divi- 
sion of the troops into three distinct 
armies; the Russians have taken a les- 
son from their enemies in this, and will 
divide the army into two parts, both 
under the general command of Kuro- 
patkin, but with General Linevitch and 
General Baron Kaulbars, respectively, 
in charge of the two armies. General 
Kaulbars will go out with the two army 
corps now organizing in the govern- 
ments of Kazan, Odessa, Vilna and 
Kieff. General Linevitch has been or- 
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dered by telegraph from Vladivostok 
to Mukden.— Nothing definite is 
known in regard to Port Arthur, tho 
there are the usual rumors of repeated 
assaults and great slaughters, coming 
via Che-Foo. The Baltic fleet of forty 
vessels is again reported to have started 
for the Far- East—The converted 
cruiser “ Lena,” direct from Vladivo- 
stok, has arrived at San- Francisco. 
Captain Benlinsky, in command, states 
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that he came in response to an urgent 
request from the Russian Consul-Gen- 
eral at San Francisco that a war ves- 
sel be sent to that port. According to 
the captain her boilers are so defec- 
tive as to make the vessel practically 
helpless, and she will be dismantled 
and repaired, which will probably re- 
quire a month. This raises the same 
questions as the Che-Foo and Shang- 
hai incidents in regard to neutral ports. 
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Map of the country through which the Russians have retreated from Liao-Yang to Mukden and Tie- 
Ling, followed by the Japanese, who are not far south of Mukden. 








On the Enjoyment of Things One 
Does Not Have | 


BY FREDERICK SMITH 


HAVE long looked forward to the 
pleasure of some day writing upon 
the enjoyment of gardens. That 

would come, of course, when I had a 
garden of my own, in which to employ 
the morning hours planting and water- 
ing, and the evening with some con- 
genial book or friend. In the mean- 
time, while waiting on experience, I have, 
in a measure, anticipated my garden 
days,—have even gone so far as to plan 
my essay and decide what happenings I 
shall chronicle, what advice give, and 
with what words I shall endeavor to en- 
tice others to garden joys. But the other 
night, while 1 was about this delectable 
business, it suddenly came to me that I 
might never have a garden, and never, 
therefore, be fully competent to write of 
one. Yet, no sooner had this thought 
staggered me than I was solaced by an- 
other and more cheerful: it was that a 
man may very wisely and honestly enjoy 
and profit by many things which he does 
not possess, and, indeed, be quite capable 
of pointing out their delights to others. 

In a moment of cynicism I was moved 

to say that the one who does not have 
things is best fitted to tell of their pleas- 
ures—whether he speak of gardens, or of 
books, or travel, or a wife; for real gar- 
dens will grow weeds, books are more 
than often a nuisance, and wives have 
an unpleasant habit of finding out a 
man’s faults. But I would not willingly 
pose for a cynic; and, after all, the de- 
gree of ability to communicate pleasure 
is beside the question. What I wish to 
prove is, that to enjoy what one has not 
is part of the plain wisdom of life; and 
further, that one who earnestly sets about 
such enjoyment may possess more of the 
world than is, at first, supposed. 


My garden is a case in point: Altho 
I have no fee simple, the inclosure is very 
real to me. It is of an inviting small- 
ness, a green jewel in a gray town. Upon 
one side is a little gabled house, with 
broad windows opening from the break- 
fast room and the library, and on the 
three outer sides are high stone walls, 
with ivy and climbing roses. The walls 
shut it off from the common view and 
insure greater quiet, so that those who 
come into it value it the more, and to its 
owner it is more truly a part of his 
home. 

Neither long drought nor continued 
rain affects it. There are always just 
the right number of flowering plants, and 
just enough intrusive weeds to save it 
from annoying perfection. The broad- 
leaved chestnut casts its shade precisely 
over the bench I like to sit on: the little 
tish-pool nearby is clean and freshly cool. 
Besides the plants I have mentioned, 
there is an apple tree, which I like best 
in pink and white blossom. The little 
peach is oftenest laden with round and 
bloomy fruit. The flowers change con- 
stantly with small regard to season, and 
on any day of the year you may find daf- 
fodils and violets, hollyhocks and hya- 
cinths, pansies and.Canterbury bells, fox- 
glove and mignonette—and roses, always 
roses; those upon trees and those upon 
little bushes, deep red and lady’s pink, 
pure white and pale yellow. 

The garden is of a just 


formality ; 
neither too stiffly laid out as to paths and 
plots, nor yet a place without metes and 
bounds, where grass. encroaches on beds, 
and flowers riot over walks; but all in 
a nice harmony to please the careful eye. 

In such a garden one may have many 
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full hours. 
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old coat among my plants, I like best to 
sit under the chestnut and read aloud to 
my companion, from a book of verses, 
say Dobson, who is an admirable garden 
poet, disposing sundials and box hedges 
and rose trees with rare discrimination, 
and introducing you to pretty young 
ladies in lawn and lilac, or to genial old 
country gentlemen with cultivated tastes 
in tobacco and books. But that is only 
for a beginning. I oftener choose fur- 
ther back and read Marvel, or Cowley, or 
Randolph, or Goldsmith ; and if you have 
any of these with illustrations by Mr. 
Abbey and Mr. Parsons you have an 
excellent garden book. 

He would be a dull man who, finding 
me among my flowers and in such com- 
pany, would tell me that I know nothing 
of garden delights. 

It is in much the same spirit that I talk 
of my library, for so I possess and enjoy 
it. I have not twenty books to my hand 
now, yet you could do worse than pat- 
tern your library after mine. I have 
already said that its broad, small-paned 
windows open on the garden, thus as- 
suring one a good outlook on pleasing 
tranquillity. The room is long and low 
and beamed across. There is a fire- 
place, but we do not depend on that for 
heat—there is a proper furnace under 
the house. The open fire is to warm 
and brighten the imagination, to toast 
one’s shins and one’s wits before in the 
early spring or the late autumn. 

The bookcases go to a man’s hight on 
the walls, and many a night have I spent 
choosing their contents. I invariably 
begin by taking to luncheon a friend of 
mine, who is employed in an uptown 
book store, and who is my final authority 
on such matters. Over a bottle of red 
Burgundy—the best wine above which 
to talk about books—he sets down the 
volumes I ought to have, and I add those 
I really want. This order I turn over to 
him to fill. In a fortnight, I unload the 
boxes. For convention’s sake, and the 
children’s, you can depend upon it there 
are Dickens and Balzac and Macaulay 
and Gibbon, for tho I do not rush at any 
of these nowadays in my reading, there 
is no knowing when one may wish to 
freshen one’s memory about a saying of 


Mrs. Gamp, or a doing of one of the 


Czsars. For similar reasons there are 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists, 


Spenser and Browning, after their kind, 
Montaigne and Hazlitt, after their kind, 
Altho I'am not a collector, even a man 
of modest means must have a few choice. 
ly bound books to remind him that such 
things should be; so there is a volume 
from the Doves’ Bindery that will please 
a connoisseur, and a strong and beautiful 
book from the hands of Roger Payne. 

The volumes that will be thumb-worn 
are fewer. I insist on a copy of “ The 
Oxford Book of English Verse,” where 
I can pocket it at any moment. I want 
my old student’s edition of Wordsworth 
at hand’s reach; and I shall have Robert 
Herrick and George Herbert and Hein- 
rich Heine together on a near shelf. 
Stevenson and Thoreau will be on the 
table, and Mr. Henry James—I may as 
well own to a penchant for moderns ;— 
and so will André Theuriet and Daudet, 
and their compatriots who write with the 
words of men and angels. All of these 
you may see, not to mention a half dozen 
volumes in whatever binding I can get 
them from my own pen. 

Is not this a room to take comfort in? 
It has pictures upon the walls—land- 
scapes showing wet meadows, and wind- 
ing roads on breezy lands. There are 
a few bronzes and white statues. But 
mostly you will see around the spoils of 
my extensive travels. He who knows 
how to enjoy what he does not have need 
not stay at home. So, when I am tired 
of a quiet life, I go wandering. In my 
time I have been a student at the great 
universities, have fought duels at Jena, 
rowed in the eights at Oxford, and put 
through many a night in the cabarets of 
the Latin Quarter. I have made a canoe 
trip down the Danube and over the fire- 
place in the library is the paddle to re- 
mind me of it. There, on the table, is a 
small earthen jug that I connect with 
a blue-eyed girl in a coast town of 
Sweden; there is a lasso- from my wild 
life on the plains; a sky-blue turquoise 
bought of a merchant at Ispahan; a 
green jade god from a Chinese temple, 
and the ears of a man-eating tiger that | 
shot after he had killed three of my at- 
tendants and as he was in the act of 
springing upon me. Truly, there are 
no limits to my traveling, and I might 
tell of more surprising doings, such as 
my mission with Bernard of Clairvaux, 
when he preached the second crusade 
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ON THE ENJOYMENT OF THINGS 


throughout France; or how, later, I was 
with Captain Kidd when he murdered 
William Moore. 

On my more sedate wanderings I am 
not alone, nor, as I have already hinted, 
do I lack companionship on my small 
estate. Often among the flowers, or by 
the winter fire, or walking with me under 
the quiet stars I see a woman. In her 
presence the garden blossoms more abun- 
dantly, the blaze is more kindly and the 
stars seem to give an added benison. 

In a position somewhat similar to mine 
the poet Cowley expressed a wish for 
“a mistress moderately fair.” Iam for 
no such half measures. ‘“ Whoe’er she 
be, that not impossible she” is the fair- 
est among women, a rose in Sharon. 

And yet—in a way not strange to men 
—the woman who sits in my garden or 
who goes over the world with me is not 
always the same. She has protean quali- 
ties. Sometimes she has the blue eyes, 
the braided yellow hair and the quaint 
sweetness of expression that I knew in 
that northern girl long ago; and I see 
her sewing in a broad sunny window 
and smiling up at me as [ enter. Some- 
times she is slender and dark haired, and 
as we sit before the fire on a stormy night 
I can hear her soft voice linger over the 
lines of some old poem till the world 
turns back a thousand years and gentle 
knights and fair ladies and terrible 
dragons come into the little scene. Or 
else she is strong-limbed and brown of 
cheek, and we two are together on a wide 
moor, the wind beating in our faces, a 
road winding over the hills before us, and 
the joy of life high in our hearts. 

Sometimes—but more and more rare- 
ly, and never in my garden—she is a 
woman opulent in beauty, with red lips 
and a bosom white above her low bodice ; 
on her hands are many jewels and these 
match the flash in her dark eyes. In 
those eyes there is a challenge as she 
lights her cigaret at mine; her voice, as 
it lilts in a French song, is an invitation ; 
and as she rests her hand on my shoulder 
her presence is like poppies. 

And then again I see her on a stage, a 
girl radiant and winning, holding multi- 
tudes by her rich voice, her expressive 
gesture and her pervading charm; ad- 
mired by all, courted by many, yet keep- 
ing safe in her heart her rarest smile for 
me. 
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But most often she is a fine calm- 
faced woman, with brown, smoothly 
parted hair and shining eyes. Whether 
I see her in the simpler frocks of our 
village, or in the city in the splendor of 
an evening gown, I think she is the fair- 
est of mortals. But I like her best op- 
posite me at the breakfast table, where 
I can see her white hands managing 
among the cups. I fancy that my coffee 
is never so right as when she prepares 
it. Indeed, in every way I insist she is 
an admirable cook. She soothes me in 
sickness, and counsels me in health. She 
loves the old books that I love; she has 
been with me on many journeys. 

It is when I am with her in the garden 
at home that I see the others—those two 
small persons who are knit so closely to 
my life; who try me with hard questions, 
yet who believe my every word. I am 
glad when they come in ruddy-faced 
from play ; I am proud when their mother 
sends them admonishingly to school, and 
I am in a cold terror if one of them has 
an unaccountable cough. They scarcely 
know good from bad, yet much of the 
small goodness I have I feel that I owe 
to them. Their hands are weak, but they 
have more than once lifted me over hard 
places. Finally, it is for them that I cul- 
tivate my garden. 

In a like manner I might go on to tell 
of the friends whom I enjoy in my soli- 
tude; of the gardener in his old brown 
coat; of the chum of my youth who 
comes to sit under the chestnut and dis- 
cuss the past; of the man of science who 
hunts with me; of the painter who some- 
times honors my garden by making pic- 
tures of it; of the vicar—I am a good 
American, but I never could get on with 
a minister, I insist on a vicar in a clerical 
waistcoat—and, last, of the ladies of the 
village who freauently take tea with us. 

I say, I might go on, but I trust I have 
detailed enough to show that tho I am 
not a rich man in any way, I do not lack 
property, or experience, or companions, 
and I am prepared to maintain against 
any that the life in our house is of the 
fullest and happiest. 

So I hold that tho I never have a gar- 
den or a wife, I shall at least have known 
something of them. And if I, why not 
many others? The whole secret of the 
enjoyment of things one does not 
have is to allow the mind to dwell on 
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them as if they were at hand, instead of, 
as is too often the case, thinking of them 
merely to lament their absence. To pic- 
ture what one might have had is to lay 
the foundation of regrets, but to inclose 
a garden of which one assumes himself 
the real possessor is to taste many true 
joys. He is a poor fellow, indeed, who 
has not some fleeting visions; to cherish 
them and build upon them means, in the 
end, great gain. 

And certainly it is neither wrong nor 
unwise to build air-castles. A little 
dreaming does not prevent doing. It is 
rather a delight and a stimulus. The 
world’s effective men have been dream- 
ers. One who dreams of gardens, or of 
beautiful lands, or of friendships with 
good people, is not necessarily an idler or 
foredoomed to failure. If he does not 
acquire or know, he is bound to be more 
lively about his common business, to be 
happier himself, and a source of greater 
happiness to the world about him. And 
further, one who honestly enjoys things 
which he has not, will not be so ready 
wrongly to covet similar things when he 
sees them in the hands of his neighbors. 
They may have houses and horses, but 
he also can boast of possessions. 

But there is another and a deeper rea- 
son for this same enjoyment of the things 
we do not have. For better or for worse, 
man should possess the world and know 
all its sides. The garden once had will 
never be quite as he has pictured it, nor 
the wife fair in the ways he has imag- 
ined; yet it is well for him to acquire 
both. The real garden will have unex- 
pected compensations for its lacks, and 
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he will grow in proportion as he has to 
rise to meet its deficiencies ; the real wife 
will be fine as he had not thought of her, 
and as he learns to renounce and readjust 
for her sake he will be the more a man. 

Now it is a fact that this joyous con- 
templation of things not at hand, this 
anticipatory possession which I have sug- 
gested, leads, in many cases, straight to 
real proprietorship. “If a man thinks 
a thousand dollars hard enough, he will 
be found to have a thousand dolllars,” 
says Thoreau. The phrase contains a 
fine truth. We may take dollars as sym- 
bolizing both the material and spiritual; 
if a man thinks gardens, or health, or 
knowledge, or the love of a good woman, 
and thinks them hard enough, that will 
go far toward making them his. Some- 
how the mind reaches out and acquires 
the things it dwells on; somehow the 
world bends itself to us as we assume 
that it is ours; as we pipe to it so will it 
dance, as we mourn so must we expect 
lamenting. 

The wise man, therefore, possesses 
himself in fancy and looks forward con- 
fidently to fact. He may stroll in 
green gardens and hear the nightingale 
at any hour of the night; some day a 
blue-bird will build in his apple tree. If 
he likes adventure, he may draw a sword 
with Gustavus Adolphus, attack an alp 
with Whymper, or flirt with Ninon de 
l’Enclos; some day he will climb Snow- 
don and drink tea with a duchess—at a 
bazaar. Even a crusty bachelor may 
keep board with the Queen of Sheba, 
and, in the end, get what is far better for 
him, a quiet wife. 

New York Ciry. 


‘And God-Speed Her Home” 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Here where the tremulous shadows fall, 

Sunshine and shadow, God’s beautiful pall, 

Lay her down softly—oh, fair, fair: 

Lilies in hand of her, stainlessly white; 

White was the love-keeping heart that she bare. 

Lilies in hand of her, fair with the fair— 
Kiss her and God-speed her home. 


Grasses shall o’er her grow silkenly soft, 
Rain-drops shall whisper her, birds wing aloft: 
Wing her and sing her earth’s ecstasy-song 
Winds in the open, winds in the low, 
Stars’-song and dews’-song day and night long; 
Sing her and wing her earth’s ecstasy song— 
Then kiss her and God-speed her home. 


WasuincrTon, D, C. 





A New North Pole Expedition 


BY CHARLES BENARD 
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ciation and General Secretary of the Southwestern Branch of the French Maritime 
League. He is the learned originator of the remarkable scheme described below, which 
has received the formal approval cf many of the leading men of science of France.— 


Ep!ITor.} 


HE Arctic regions are occupied by 

a deep maritime basin in which 

the ice, with which it is almost 
wholly covered, floats about at the mercy 
of the winds and currents. The extreme- 


Strait, Smith Sound and the grand gate- 
way lying between Greenland and Nor- 
way. 

But there is another factor in the prob- 
lem of considerable importance, whose 
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ly abundant supply of water poured out 
into this basin by the great rivers of 
Northern Russia, Siberia and North 
America, and the snowfall on the ice- 
berg glaciers, adds an appreciable sup- 
plementary weight to the sea surface 
and raises the general level of the Arctic 
Ocean, which suffices to produce an ex- 
pansive movement that seeks an outlet 
through the natural channels of Behring 


influence is permanent and truly wonder- 
ful. This, added to the ones already 
mentioned, produces in the Arctic basin 
a general circulation of the whole mass 
of water and ice. I refer to the in-pour- 
ing of the warm equatorial waters accu- 
mulated by the trade winds in the Gulf 
of Mexico, carried by the Gulf Stream 
along the European coasts and then 
pushed on into the Arctic Ocean by the 
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dominant southwest winds of the North 
Atlantic. 

These waters pass between Iceland and 
Norway, which they free from ice 
throughout the whole summer, then pene- 
trate into Barents Sea, breaking up the ice 
there, thus making it possible for ships 
to sail quite easily along the western 
coast of Nova Zembla and reach the 
southern part of the Francis Joseph 
Archipelago. These same waters free 
the shores of Spitzbergen, which are 
thus opened each year quite early to the 
whalers, explorers and hunters. 

This fresh in-flow of salt water, which 
mingles with the fluvial in-flow already 
mentioned, produces in the regions to 
the north and east of the New Siberia 
Archipelago a vast cold clearing-out cur- 
rent which carries before it all the frag- 
ments of the central ice-fields, forming 
thus a mighty drift toward the eastern 
coast of Greenland. This cold current 
bears along on its surface floes, icefields, 
icebergs, hummocks, etc., and washes up 
along this coast an almost insuperable 
barrier. When this current reaches Cape 
Farewell it divides, one portion descend- 
ing straight toward Newfoundland, 
while the other follows up along the west 
coast of Greenland and goes to increase 
the current in Baffin Bay, which bears 
along the ice drifts of Smith, Jones and 
Lancaster Sounds and Hudson Strait. It 
is this last mentioned current which car- 
ries icebergs even down to the latitude 
of Naples, and its power plays an im- 
portant and capricious part in the me- 
teorology of Europe. 

Analogous to these sea currents, but 
much less definite because more difficult 
to observe, are the phenomena of the at- 
mosphere so intimately connected with 
the great low pressure barometric waves. 
The proofs of these facts are found in the 
study of certain normal air currents in 
certain constant depressions and in the 
physical causes which produce the aurora 
borealis. 

What are the laws which govern these 
great marine and aerial streams? What 
are, each month, their exact zones of in- 
fluence? Such are the parameters of the 
Polar question about which it would be 
most useful and important to know all 
that is possible. 

If rational scientific explorations were 
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to be carried on in various parts of the 
Polar sphere, the limits and the real char- 
acter of the Polar basin could be deter- 
mined in a precise manner and the static 
principles of the hydro-meteorological 
problem would be settled. We would, in 
a word, understand the basin into which 
are carried and where disappear, as in a 
moderator, the excesses of temperature 
of the equatorial and tropical waters and 
the accumulations of cold of the ice- 
fields. There would be left for us to 
determine only variable dynamic influ- 
ences, such as the annual importance of 
glaciation, the respective positions of the 
different kinds of ice masses, the dis- 
charge of the Siberian and American 
rivers, and, above all, the approximate 
cubic value, in velocity and temperature, 
of the in-flow of tepid waters from the 
North Atlantic. 

On all these elements depends the esti- 
mate of the importance of the ice flow 
along the coasts of Greenland and Labra- 
dor, and on this flow depends the extent, 
intensity and duration of the melting of 
the ice-fields and icebergs which accumu- 
late each year on the coast and the banks 
of Newfoundland. On the length of 
time that these ice elements remain there 
depends, in a large measure, the me- 
teorology of Europe and also the tem- 
perature of the waters which pass on into 
the Polar Sea. 

If we bear in mind what influence the 
variations of the seasons have in anem- 
ometry, temperature and humidity and 
how closely these latter are related to the 
dangers of navigation, to the sea fish- 
eries, the products of agriculture, the de- 
velopment of epidemics and epizootics, 
the conditions affecting inland streams 
and the great rivers flowing into the 
ocean,—it will be readily admitted - that 
we cannot be too eager to-study these 
subjects, to make every research possible 
in this connection, to find out the under- 
lying causes bearing on them, and to ar- 
rive at the possibilitv of making forecasts 
which would be so beneficial to the gen- 
eral economy. This is why Arctic and 
thalassographical expeditions, | which 
many people still look upon as only af- 
fairs of theoretical science, as examples 
of heroic sport and useless courage, are, 
on the contrary, undertakings destined, 
in the highest degree, to furnish the 
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“Fram,” Modified by M. Charles Bénard 


A. Landing. 


Three Norwegian seamen and cook. 
oratory and instruments. L. Cook’s galley. 
lathe P. Laundry. 
deck, meteorology and compass. 
Windmill for lighting and ventilation. 


B. Captain’s stateroom and charts. 
rian’s stateroom. BH. Doctor and medicines. F. Chief mechanic and natural history collections. 
I, Two mechanics and two Norwegian harpooners. K. Lab- 
M. Windlass. N. Petroleum motor. 
R. Shafts for screw and rudder. 
U. Mast, metallic staircase, 
Y. Steam boiler. 


D. Clerk and libra- 
G. 


C. Second officer’s stateroom. 


‘O. Forge and 
T. Office of upper 

¥. Outlook for course of vessel. X. 
Z. Various storerooms. 


S. Foot bridge aft. 


Bathrooms are under the galley. The dark photographic room is under the laboratory. 


learned world information bearing on the 
sciences of meteorology and hydrology, 
so directly connected with the material 
interests of mankind. It is only neces- 
sary to glance for an instant at, the list 
of Arctic expeditions in all countries to 
perceive the practical results immediately 
due to them. 

The voyages made by Danes, Iceland- 
ers and Englishmen to Labrador. and 
Greenland developed the whale fisheries 
and the seal fisheries in the neighboring 
seas. Those undertaken by the Dutch, 
Norwegians and the Russians have ac- 
complished the same results at Spitz- 
bereen and in the*Barents Sea. where 
these industries are, for certain regions, 





the chief source of revenue. The unsuc- 
cessful efforts of the English to find the 
Northwest Passage gave birth to the cod 
fisheries of Newfoundland, and de- 
veloped the fur-trading stations of Hud- 
son Bay and Upper Canada, “ those acres 
of snow,” as Voltaire disdainfully dubbed 
what is now the Dominion. The at- 
tempts to traverse the Northeast Pas- 
sage made it possible to open up regular 
communication between Europe and the 
great Siberian rivers, while, further on, 
they led to the discovery of veritable 
mines of fossil ivory, whose exploitation 
has produced fine results. The finding 
of gold in the Klondike region of Alaska 
has hastened the mineralogical explora- 
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tion of the ice-lands. Sooner or later 
miners will swarm about the Polar 
sphere, and I feel sure that in a few years 
coal, phosphates and all the many treas- 
ures which the snowy shroud has hidden 
and kept intact for long centuries will 
- be laid bare and added to the develop- 
ment of humanindustry. Inthe not distant 
future tourists and hunters who have 
found their way to Spitzbergen will wish 
to push on to Greenland, to Francis Joseph 
Land, to the islands of New Siberia, to 
Grinnell Land, to the Parry Islands. 
Physicians will look thither for the in- 
tense cold capable of curing “ tainted 
blood and exasperated nerves,” to em- 
ploy an expression of Pictet. 

In these new outposts, called into be- 
ing by the needs of life and the demands 
of human activity, will spring up those 
“ scientific monasteries ” so much desired 
by the learned geographer Schrader, or 
at least temporary stations for study and 
observation like the one at Red Bay, 
erected by Prince Albert of Monaco. 
Wireless telegraphy and the telephone, 
which ice conditions cannot affect, will 
make it possible for these distant observ- 
ers to furnish the rest of the world a 
daily chart of the state of things in the 
Arctic basin. By means of this chart 
and that of the general maritime me- 
teorology it will be possible to follow. the 
course of the grand atmospheric waves, 
to predict the weather, announce the pe- 
riods of rain and drought and to inform 
the farmer, sailor and fisherman what he 
must do to protect himself against nature 
itself. Their calling can then be carried 
on on strictly scientific lines. 

Humanity has now put a period to the 
migration which, since the earliest pre- 
historic times, has always turned toward 
the warmer climes, for science and civil- 
ization have now made it possible to 
render all climates, in a measure at least, 
uniform. It is now high time that man 
exploit rationally the Polar regions, just 
as he began by exploiting the temperate 
zone, then the tropical one; just as he 
first made use of the rivers, then of the 
seas, and is now turning his attention to 
the upper air. 

I consider as absolutely useless all 
those expeditions whose only aim is to 
reach the Pole, and which adopt a sort 
of sporting method in order to attain 
their end, using sleds and being unpro- 


vided with the means for proper investi- 
gations. They can be of no benefit to 
science. I admire the endurance and the 
heroism of Captain Gagni, but I cannot 
refrain asking myself the question 
whether, on the whole, the efforts which 
he made and the risks which he took 
were worth the results which he obtained. 
This admirable officer, who holds the 
record for the Pole, was not provided 
with the necessary instruments for mak- 
ing complete meteorological observa- 
tions, could not take deep-sea soundings, 
nor dredge, nor procure specimens of 
water, plankton, or fishes. He has not 
reported a single oceanographic fact con- 
cerning a sea on whose surface he moved 
about for many weeks. 

The steerable balloon and the sub- 
marine boat have not yet entered the do- 
main of the practical, nor is it probable 
that they can ever be used in the frozen 
seas. An ice-breaker would have to be 
too big and consequently too dear to ac- 
complish in the central Arctic Ocean 
what Admiral Makaroff was scarcely 
able to do with it in the waters north of 
Spitzbergen and in the Kara Sea. 

Taking into consideration the present 
advanced state of the discoveries about 
the Polar basin, there are but two kinds 
of explorations which should be consid- 
ered for an instant. In the first place 
are annual explorations limited to the 
perimeter of the Polar basin, which 
should be as numerous as possible and 
should resemble those of the Prince of 
Monaco in Red Bay, Greely in Fort Con- 
ger Bay and Sverdrup in the Parry 
Archipelago. Each expedition of this 
kind could study a corner of the Arctic 
shores and thus complete, finally, our 
knowledge of the hydrography, geogra- 
phy, geology, meteorology, thalassogra- 
phy, glaciology, biology, magnetics, etc., 
of the whole coast region. 

In the second place, there should be 
strong expeditions whose purpose would 


be to penetrate into the heart of the Polar ~ 


basin. These expeditions should be un- 
dertaken in specially constructed ships, 
floating observatories and laboratories, 
sturdy enough to withstand pack-ice, 
with enough food and supplies of all 
kinds stored away in the hold to last 
during the period whjch the chosen route 
would cover. 

To my mind, it is only expeditions of 
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this latter category that can give us the 
solution of this question: What.is the 
rational route to be followed in order to 
reap the best harvest of meteorological, 
glacial, oceanographic and general scien- 
tific information of every kind? This 
fact accepted, and keeping in mind that 
it is a ship which plays the most impor- 
tant part in the undertaking, the route 
most favored to navigation should, of 
course, be chosen. In other words, a 
course should be avoided which would 
force the ship to stem currents against 
which nothing can be done because of 
the floating ice, which renders the ship 
helpless and forces it along with the cur- 
rent. Hence it is that we immediately 
eliminate from our list of possible routes 
those passing by Smith Sound and the 
eastern coast of Greenland, which are, in 
fact, the grand beds of the glacial flow. 
This statement is, furthermore, con- 
firmed by the experience of Arctic ex- 
peditions, none yet having been able to 
mount the ice current along Greenland. 





The “Germania” and the “ Lilloise” were 
utterly destroyed there. Some ships—the 
“ Alert” and the “ Polaris,” for instance 
—were able to get through the Robeson 
Channel and reach the entrance to Lin- 
coln Sea, but none has thought an in- 
stant of entering that sea, whose currents 
are constantly pressing the ice against 
the coasts. Nor can Spitzbergen be taken 
as a starting point. The ship that should 
try to reach the Polar Sea from there 
would have to struggle, at an angle of 
45°, against the drift of the ice-fields 
and would be carried by this drift on to 
the east coast of Greenland. By starting 
from Francis Joseph Land the same diffi- 
culty would be encountered at an angle 
of go°. 

The only way to traverse the grand 
Polar basin is to repeat the voyage of 
the “Fram,” by going a little further 
north; to do as did Nansen,—take a 
ticket by the great ice convoy. Then you 
will reach destination. It should be 
remembered that the idea of crossing the 




















Water Currents in the Arctic Polar Basin, According to M. Charles Bénard 
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Polar Sea in the direction of the great 
Arctic current sprang from the discovery 
on the eastern and southern coasts of 
Greenland of float-wood and _ buoys 
which had started from the Siberian 
coast, and also by the finding at Cape 
Farewell the wreckage of the “ Jean- 
nette,” abandoned by her crew north of 
Bennett Island. 

It is evident, therefore, that the start 
must be made from a Norwegian port, 
say from Tromso or Vardo, thence 
across the southern part of the Barents 
Sea, stopping at Karabova for dogs, fol- 
lowing along the Yalmal Peninsula be- 
tween the icebergs and the coast, stop- 
ping again at Port Dickson for coal 
brought there by a steamer chartered for 
that special purpose, going then, toward 
the end of summer, along the Taimyr 
Peninsula, reaching by autumn the New 
Siberia Islands, and finally, instead of 
sailing due north, as did the “ Fram,” 
attain, at any cost, even if a winter had 
to be passed on one of the Liakhoff 
Islands or on Bennett Island, a point 
situated at the 150° of east longitude. 
This point once reached, the ship or ships 
will have simply to leave the rest to the 
drift-ice, which will carry them along 
across the Arctic Sea. 

If our ships follow a route somewhat 
parallel to that taken by the “ Fram,” 
they will cross the Arctic basin on other 
lines than those traversed by that vessel 
and _ will surely pass in the immediate 
neighborhood of the North Pole. In a 
word, they will follow the same course 
as that over which the wreckage of the 
“ Jeannette ” must have gone. 

I speak of two vessels and not of one, 
because, the proposed expedition having 
entered the sea of ice which is to close 
around them, two vessels could make the 
voyage at a short distance from one an- 
other, say, from 50 or 60 to 80 miles, and 
thus trace two lines across the Arctic 
Ocean instead of one, making a double 
series of soundings and dredgings along 
the bottom of the sea. They would be 
twin.floating meteorological, magnetic 
and glacial physical observatories. We 
would thus be able to have a continual 
record of the course of the drift, its ve- 
locity and the azimuth change of each 
ship. We would also be able to follow 
the variation of the distance of each ship, 
the variation of the azimuth and the 
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angular velocity of the variation of the 
azimuth of the line uniting the two ships 
—elements of capital importance for the 
final determination of the great general 
movements of the Arctic ice. The two 
ships would, of course, be provided with 
wireless telegraphic apparatus, and so 
could communicate with one another 
during the voyage; and because of the 
comparatively short distance separating 
them, the two crews could, if anything 
happened, take refuge in one or the other 
ship. 

Admitting that the two ships start 
from a point near the one that would be 
rationally chosen, and supposing that 
they should follow a route parallel to that 
of the “ Fram,” they would find them- 
selves in the center of the great Polar 
current and would drift probably at a 
somewhat greater speed than did the 
“Fram,” especially toward the end of 
the voyage. But their two drifts would 
probably bring them very near the north 
point of Greenland reached by Peary, and 
it might happen, if Greenland ends ex- 
actly at Melville Land, that one of the 
ships would be carried toward Robeson 
Channel, as has happened to larch trees 
which grow on the banks of the Kolyma, 
that river of Eastern Siberia which flows 
into the Arctic Ocean. If this should 
fortunately happen, the expedition would 
have solved the réle of the Greenland 
cut-water, which, it would thus be 
proven, divides the Polar current in two. 

As the chosen route would pass north 
of Francis Joseph Land and of Spitz- 
bergen, it would be well, each summer, to 
establish a wireless telegraphic station to 
the north of these spots, so that it would 
be possible for the expedition to receive 
news from Europe and to transmit news 
about themselves. 

I may add, in closing, that at a meet- 
ing held last June at the Paris home of 
the Prince of Monaco, after an interest- 
ing discussion, in which the Prince and 
several members of the Institute took 
part, the scientists present decided that 
the proposed expedition should carry 
with it all that science considers best in 
everything pertaining to oceanography, 
meteorology, biology, micro-biology, etc., 
etc., so that it could produce the grandest 
results yet accomplished by these enter- 
prises in the Frozen North. 

BorpDEAUX, FRANCE. 





The Desire for a Future Life 


BY F, C, S, SCHILLER, M.A. 


[The author of the following article was instructor in philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity from 1893-97, and is now a fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi College at Oxford 


England. 


He is the author of *“ Riddles of the Sphinx,” “‘ Axioms as Postulates in Per- 


soral Idealism,” “ Humanism,” and is the editor of Mind.—Eprror.] 


T may, perhaps, be remembered that 

| some three years ago Dr. Richard 
Hodgson and the American Branch 

of the Society for Psychical Research 
issued a circular or questionnaire inquir- 
ing into the feelings with which the pros- 
pect of a future life was regarded by the 
generality of men. This circular asked a 
number of questions, such as, “ Would 


you prefer to live after death or not?” 
“Do you desire a future life whatever 
the conditions might be?” “What would 
have to be its character to make it seem 


tolerable?” ‘“ Would you be content 
with a life more or less like your present 
life?” “Do you now feel the question 
to be of urgent importance to your men- 
tal comfort? ” “ Would you like to know 
for certain about the future life, or would 
you prefer to leave it a matter of faith?” 
etc., with a view to testing the existence 
and character of the desire for a future 
life, the reasons people gave to them- 
selves for this desire, its intensity and 
past history, and the kind of assurance 
which would satisfy the desire. The 
questions were hard to answer, for a va- 
riety of reasons: because few are accus- 
tomed to give an account to themselves 
of their feelings, because even when they 
have practiced self-analysis matters of 
feeling usuallyturn out to be of the great- 
est complexity, because there are obvious 
motives for reticence, etc. But, perhaps, 
the greatest obstacle to the collection of 
answers was the feeling that the point 
inquired into was either silly or obscure. 
Was it not silly to ask people whether 


they would like a future life, and, if so, 
of what sort, as if their wishes could 
make any difference to the facts? And if 
this was not the real point of the inquiry, 
what was it? 

Modern psychology, however, is rare- 
ly as silly as it usually seems to the un- 
instructed, and this particular set of 
questions had some very important points 
to elucidate. In the first place, “ wishes ” 
are not so irrelevant to “ facts ” as is vul- 
garly supposed; they have a very mate- 
rial bearing on the discovery of “ facts.” 
To find “truth ” we must pay to find it; 
subjects which few or none are desirous 
of knowing about are not likely to be in- 
vestigated, and so the facts are likely to 
remain unknown until there is a suffi- 
cient desire to know them. Even super- 
natural modes of enlightenment by “ rev- 
elation ” would be conditioned by the at- 
titude of the mind to be enlightened, and 
would presuppose some antecedent re- 
ceptiveness ; we could hardly, e. g., con- 
ceive a revelation of the properties of an 
ellipse conveying any meaning to a mind 
which had never been interested in geom- 
etry. 

Now, of course, in this case it was a 
common assumption that not only were 
people intensely interested in the ques- 
tion of their future life, but also that they 
ardently desired to know what their 
prospects were. This assumption, how- 
ever, rests mainly on the number of 
(mostly very inconclusive) books which 
have been written on the subject, and the 
prominent place which most religions ap- 
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pear to give to the topic of immortality. 
But, as I have elsewhere shown—“ Hu- 
manism,” pp. 228-249—all these facts are 
really far more ambiguous than they 
look at first sight. The writers of books 
are never more than an infinitesimal mi- 
nority, and it is hard to make sure that 
the dumb masses quite agree with their 
vocal leaders. The testimony of the re- 
ligions, no doubt, is impressive, but then, 
to judge by their conduct, the vast ma- 
jority of men are never wholly or truly 
religious, and there are apt to be great dis- 
crepancies between the beliefs which are 
professed and those which actually de- 
termine action. Moreover, we are grow- 
ing more alive nowadays to the social 
side of beliefs, and beginning to realize 
that, not only in a democratic age like the 
present, but always and everywhere, the 
ideas and feelings of the average man are 
as influential and deserving of study as 
those of the exceptions. It seemed well, 
therefore, to inquire what were the feel- 
ings of ordinary people about such mat- 
ters and to compare them, e. g., with 
the extreme cases so brilliantly studied 
in William James’s “ Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience.” 

Again, granting the existence of a de- 
sire for a future life, was it not worth 
asking what sort of a future was de- 
sired? And how was it entertained? 
Was it a desire for a religious dogma or 
for scientific knowledge, or for an inward 
assurance, or for none of these things? 
Was precise and detailed information de- 
sired, or was a vague and remote hope as 
good or better? Was it an intense and 
constant craving, or a thought that 
crossed the mind only at rare intervals? 
And in any case were not statistics 
wanted to indicate the relative frequency 
of the various forms of sentiment? 

If information on all these points was 
to be had for the asking, would it not be 
valuable? And might it give us a clew 
to some of the perennial paradoxes which 
beset man’s attitude toward the mystery 
of death? A study of the actual facts 
of human feeling might explain why so 
little had ever been done to explore it, 
why even the religions have been so 
vague in the information they vouchsafed, 
and why religious beliefs have had so 
much less influence upon conduct than 
ought to have been inferred from the tre- 
mendous import of their revelations. 


From the point of view of the Society 
for Psychical Research there was a fur- 
ther reason for this questionnaire. Among 
the topics for its researches there was, of 
course, the evidence, puzzling and du- 
bious, but copious and unceasing, that 
somehow something in man survived 
“death.” This evidence had never until 
recently been subjected to any real in- 
vestigation—1. e., to that systematic, sus- 
tained and minute investigation which 
elsewhere leads to scientific knowledge. 
In attempting such investigation, it was 
vitally important to ascertain what was 
likely to be the social attitude toward an 
enterprise of a magnitude that it might 
well exercise all the faculties of the best 
minds for centuries, and which to be 
carried to a successful conclusion would 
certainly require a considerable measure 
of social support. In other words, the 
Society for Psychical Research needed 
to know, as accurately as. possible, how 
large a section of the community desired 
to know about a future life, how large a 
section wanted to know scientifically, and 
also what were the objections and prej- 
udices of those who did not want to 
know. For all such knowledge was es- 
sential to the proper conduct of its re- 
searches. 

The real scope of the questions hav- 
ing thus been explained, I may go on to 
state in general terms the purport of the 
answers they elicited. Numerically, these 
added up to some 3,200, of which about 
two-thirds came from America. These 
numbers are, of course, quite inadequate 
to determine the actual frequency of the 
various types of sentiment, and they 
would have been hardly less insufficient 
for this purpose if they had been ten or a 
hundred times greater. But the numbers 
are large enough to constitute the com- 
mon types of sentiment, and to repre- 
sent a great variety of others, of which 
some seem never before to have found 
expression in the literature, and may, 
therefore, claim to be “ new to science.” 
And a careful examination and inter- 
pretation of the answers will also sup- 
port some probable conclusions as to the 
spiritual make-up of the persons who an- 
swered the questions readily, and with 
various degrees of reluctance, thus per- 
mitting inferences to the feelings of those 
similarly constituted who could not be 
prevailed on to answer at all. 
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Thus, as might have been expected, a 
great majority voted for a future life 
with or without reservations. But seeing 
that the questions were so worded that 
those who wanted to go on living could 
make their own conditions, only those 
who did not desire to continue under any 
circumstances would answer No to the 
first question. There were indications 
further that such Nos were harder to 
poll, and it is obvious that the wholly in- 
different would but rarely take the trou- 
ble to answer the questions. Hence, the 
majority in favor of a continued exist- 
ence is probably far less decisive than 
would appear from the returns. 

On the other hand, there was a sur- 
prisingly large number of answers (over 
20 per cent.) making no.conditions in 
their demand for a future life. Strictly 
interpreted, this would imply the belief 
that even the worst kind of existence was 
good, and that even “hell” was prefer- 
able to annihilation. And this philo- 
sophically may seem unreasonable and a 
paradox. Theologically, on the other 
hand, it would seem that only such a 
preference could conceivably reconcile 
the institution of hell with the goodness 
of God, so that we should marvel rather 
at the numbers of sincere Christians who, 
instinctively but unorthodoxly, pre- 
ferred non-existence to torment. And 
as a matter of psychological fact, most of 
those who answered thus either did not 
believe in “hell” at all, or had, under 
stress of emotion, for the time forgotten 
the existence of this doctrine. It de- 
serves further to be noted that as these 
answers proceeded from those most keen- 
ly desirous of a continued existence, the 
census returns may probably exaggerate 
the importance of this type of sentiment. 
Still it is evidently a good deal commoner 
than might have been supposed. 

It is, however, the later questions, in- 
quiring into the urgent importance of the 
belief and the desire to know, that are 
most fertile in surprises. Only a minor- 
ity, even of the voters, are willing to re- 
gard a future life as being of present 
importance to them. And of these a large 
number would prefer to “ leave it a mat- 
ter of faith.” Now, of those who would 
prefer “ faith,” some, doubtless, would 
not be averse from knowledge as well, 
even tho they would hardly bestir them- 
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selves to find out. But in addition we 
find large numbers who definitely dis- 
claim a desire for knowledge, or declare 
themsleves indifferent, or while profess- 
ing a desire to know admit that it is not 
urgent. Altogether, hardly more than a 
fifth of the answers can, upon critical 
examination, be counted upon as indicat- 
ing a real desire for scientific knowledge 
of a future life. 

And clearly those who want to know 
were more likely to answer the questions 
than those who do not, either because 
they are indifferent or hostile or content 
with “ faith.” This percentage, there- 
fore, represents the maximum strength 
of the desire to know. In point of fact, 
it may be very much weaker. As far as 
the Psychical Research Society is con- 
cerned, it has got its answer out of the 
returns. As things stand, its investiga- 
tions do not appeal to more than one- 
fifth of the public, and as likely as not 
but a tenth or a fiftieth are really in- 
terested in them or desirous that any- 
thing should be discovered. And yet 
there is probably more interest now than 
ever before. Whether it is either exten- 
sive or intense enough remains to be 
seen. Fortunately, the Society is at last 
awakening to the existence of these diffi- 
culties, and to the necessity of raising an 
adequate endowment in order to carry on 
permanently a work which must be both 
prolonged and expensive, if it is to be 
thorough and scientific. Personally, I 
incline to believe that there has now been 
aroused enough interest to raise the 
money to find, or rather to train, the 
men, and so to insure the proper investi- 
gation of the matter. But whether this 
will be done in ten years, or in fifty, or 
in a hundred, wil! depend largely on what 
must be called the accident of interest- 
ing the suitable people at the critical time. 

Apart from throwing light on the main 
question as to whether there is a real de- 
sire for scientific knowledge, the answers 
contain also many hints on other points 
of psychological interest. It is, for ex- 
ample, somewhat curious that men 
should have contributed about.sixty per 
cent. of the answers, in spite of the fact 
that they are far less leisured as a class 
than women, and apparently far more 
absorbed in the material concerns of life. 
As reasons for this sex-difference it may 
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be suggested that the spiritual interests 
of women are more apt to run in estab- 
lished grooves, that they are on the aver- 
age less well educated and less inclined 
to reflection, besides being more reticent 
by nature. 

Another very interesting point con- 
cerns the existence of national differ- 
ences in sentiment. These undoubtedly 
exist, but, unfortunately, the bulk of the 
answers came from America and Eng- 
land, and so those from other countries 
were too few to permit of any definite 
description of the differences. A con- 
siderable batch of answers from India 
seemed to indicate a greater prevalence of 
a pessimistic estimate of the value of hu- 
man life, and, of course, assumed (even 
among Parsis and Mohammedans!) the 
belief in rebirth (instead of heaven or 
hell) as the form a future life might nat- 
urally be expected to take. Consequently 
rebellion against the current beliefs not 
infrequently took the form of accepting 
heaven or hell, just as Western dissen- 
tients frequently declared in favor of re- 
birth. As between America and England 
the differences were not great; my im- 
pression is that the American answers 
showed rather more optimism and a 
greater willingness to take risks. 

To the great variety of the answers al- 
lusion has already been made; taken in 
the lump, the answers formed an elo- 
quent testimony to the inherent and in- 
eradicable individualism or protestantism 
of the human mind. For even within 
each type of sentiment there were infinite 
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shades of difference, and it was impossi- 
ble not to feel that even the same formu-- 
las meant different things in the con- 
text of a different personality. And so 
even the quaintest combinations of sen- 
timent and opinion seemed in their con- 
crete union to cohere together logically, 
even tho antecedently and in the abstract 
they might have seemed hopelessly in- 
compatible. In short, the answers were 
full of instruction to a sympathetic psy- 
chologist, and many of them in addition 
were excellent reading. It was note- 
worthy, however, that the best and most 
interesting answers did not, as a rule, 
proceed from the most learned and emi- 
nent people ; possibly here also the devel- 
opment of habits of systematic thinking 
acts as a check on the depth of the feel- 
ings. In any case it must be confessed 
that from the psychologist’s point of 
view the appeal to the people has fully 
justified itself. 

In concluding this brief discussion of 
the subject, I should finally explain that 
it has necessarily had to be very general, 
partly because many points have not yet 
been worked out with statistical preci- 
sion, partly because the others have been 
discussed in much greater detail in an 
article which is to appear in the forth- 
coming number of the “ Proceedings” 
of the Psychical Research Society in Oc- 
tober next. Those who, therefore, are in- 
terested to know more will there find a 
fuller and more systematic account than 
it has been possible to give within the 
limits of this paper. 

Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 





What Football Does 


BY THE REV. A. E. COLTON 


Frecp-AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BiBLE Society FOR THE New ENGLAND STATES 


Y boy is full back on one of the 
Boston High School teams, and 
I wish to record my satisfaction 
and delight in the education and train- 
ing, not to say virtues, which have re- 
sulted from his experience. 
Patience—For three years he has 
worn football togs for a considerable 
part of his waking hours from middle 
September to middle November. The 
first year he learned to sit on the side 
lines and wait for exhaustion or injury 
to one of the regulars whose place he 
might fill. He did not wish any of his 
friends harm, but he did long for a 
chance to put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Game after game passed by, and no 
chance to show what he could do! All 
the glory he had was in the practice 
games when the regulars wanted some- 
thing to smash into. That first year he 


learned pretty well the rudiments of pa- 


tience. He could have retired then in 
disgust, but he hung on. 

Obedience.—The second year he made 
the team in a quasi sort of way, contest- 
ing with others the right to a place be- 
hind the line. The third year he made 
the team and has played in and through 
every game. From the first, absolute 
obedience to the coach was a law not to 
be trifled with; he had earned a dislike 
to side lines and knew that the slightest 
insubordination or appearance of dis- 
satisfaction with the coach’s ruling 
would put him out of the game instantly. 
Sharp words and an occasional blow or 
shove from the coach were taken in 
lamblike submission. He learned that 
the coach was the court of first and last 
appeal, absolute monarch and supreme 
dictator. 

Self-Denial.—To his surprise, this big 
fellow, with a digestive apparatus like 
a cider mill, found that he must take 
thought as to whether this or that meat, 
drink or pastry was muscle forming, 
wind stopping, bone hardening, or not. 
All pies had looked alike to the big, 


hearty boy until he was a football player, 
and then the family was thrown into con- 
sternation by the “ great-American- 
living-pie-storehouse,” as he had called 
himself, leaving the table just before the 
“good stuff” appeared. This soon be- 
came chronic, and pie and puddings, pork 
and coffee were resolutely put away 
without even a last lingering Lot’s-wife- 
look behind. 

All engagements which interfered with 
football practice were set one side, and 
an early to bed habit was formed. The 
one lesson in the matter of diet—what is 
and what is not for the best wind, en- 
durance, strength—tho costing much 
self-sacrifice, was valuable. 

Self-Control.—Anything that teaches 
self-control must be welcome to parents 
watching a lad’s development. Of 
course, the lesson of never talking back 
to the coach was quickly learned. But it 
had to be learned even in the excitement 
of the battle with the most aggravating 
circumstances. No matter if the other 
fellow does “ slug,” the law of the com- 
mittee is “no slugging.” That was not 
taken seriously until in the first of the 
great contests for supremacy one of the 
best players was put off and out of the 
game and was not allowed to play again 
in any of the league games. The boys 
found they must not pummel the other 
side, even in supposed self-defense. No 
boy wanted to lose his place even for a 
day. 

Submergence of Self —Everything for 
the team as a whole and nothing for per- 
sonal prowess. If any men come in for 
a scolding it is the so-called “ best play- 
ers,” who do things on their own hook 
“ for star playing ” too often. They have 
their names in the paper, but they bring 
upon their heads over and over the lash- 
ing sarcasm of the coach. “ All for the 
team” is the motto—push, pull, inter- 
fere, everything—to get the man with 
the ball along. To get that machine of 
eleven independent, and one might al- 
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most say discordant, elements to work 
as one man, made it necessary to reduce 
the eleven egos there to a fraction of a 
one. In that submergence, no matter 
what the papers said or the spectators, 
our F. B. took no credit to himself, for 
if he did get the touchdowns pretty 
often, it was, he would modestly explain, 
“ Because the guards in front of him 
opened holes for him to go through, 
while the backs were pushed and the 
tackles pulled.” Nothing is more absurd 
than for the man with the ball to make 
a bow to the grand stand and bleachers. 
The football gridiron is no stage; it is 
life. The other fellows helped do it per- 
haps more than you did yourself. So 
F. B. has learned. 

Aleriness.—Of course, beef counts, and 
the city papers always discounted this 
special team because it was great on the 
scales. And these fellows valued their 
bigness until a little team from a distance 
—which we notice has not been beaten 
this season—came along and they lined 
up against the elephants. But the little 
fellows were full of chain lightning, 
Under, over and around they went, 
starting their plays with a jump, and 
every man in the bunch helping the fel- 


low with the ball. They formed magnifi- 
cent interference and kept things mov- 
ing with a speed the big fellows did not 


think was possible. Our F. B. found 
that more than weight is needed for suc- 
cess, at least on the gridiron. To follow 
the ball, to see where it is going, to an- 
ticipate plays, to break through interfer- 
ence,—one must be alert, with “eyes in 
the back of his head,” and a “ thinker ” 
in that head to decide and act in a flash. 
Especially must one be alert in falling on 
the ball. Some one drops it and the vic- 
tory may all depend on getting the pig- 
skin. It takes quickness to do it. 

The Bigness of Trifles—Fumbling, 
when everything else favors, is often dis- 
astrous. Too great eagerness of one or 
two, in starting too soon, results in a 
penalty of 20 yards or more of lost 
ground. Everything counts, and the one 
weak spot in the line will soon be found 
out and hammered for gains and, there- 
fore, victory. 

Endurance.—What a splendid lesson 
F. B. has learned in that virtue! His 
team has been defeated but once in 15 


games. And this quality of endurance 
has been, among many, the biggest fac- 
tor. Other years this team has started 
out well, but not till this season has it 
been able to hold out through the last five 
minutes of play. Game after game has 
shown this F. B.’s team strong on 
“wind.” I do not know what the coach 
has done, but he has put the boys through 
some disciplining which has meant 
“ Never say die.” He says between the 
halves, “Boys, you’ve got to win!” 
And they do win. Hard as nails every 
one of them, and their wind is like that 
from a pair of patent bellows, which 
blows on both the up and down stroke. 
Always the other team is the most ex- 
hausted, and always at the end of the 
game our boys come off fresh. Nothing 
spectacular has been taught, but a steady 
forcing of the oppenents yard after yard, 
keeping it up and keeping it up, till the 
goal has been passed. One important 
game was won, with a very few seconds 
left, all because of the splendid form of 
the boys in ceaselessly keeping at it to 
the finish. 

Joys of Victory and Sorrows of De- 
feat—Both of these have been impor- 
tant lessons. F. B. had a ride with an- 
other one of the team on the shoulders 
of the boys from the grounds to the 
dressing room. Then there was a defeat 
which caused some of the boys to shed 
tears and look as if the skies had fallen. 
F. B. came home and for the first time in 
our recollection he merely minced at his 
dinner, and went right to bed. He looked 
old in the morning, but it only made us 
laugh at him and tell him to wait till he 
struck some of the rocks of business or 
professional life. These smiles and 
tears of life’s struggle come along fast 
enough. We can’t expect to make touch- 
downs every time we buck the world; 
— we are “thrown back for a 
OSs 

Courage.—Then there is the denial 
necessity of courage. There is no place 
on a team for the one who stops to think 
of possible injury. -A good player is 
fearless and thinks not of what may hap- 
pen to him. And facts show that these 
fearless players are the ones least often 
hurt. They must have the honor of the 
school at stake, and forget themselves in 
the glory they are helping to win for the 
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school, which at every game is represented 
with yells and colors and bravos to in- 
spire and rouse all the fighting spirit the 
team possesses. 

Cleanliness.—To see the team after a 
hard game, when the ground has been a 
bit soft—tousled, grimy, bruised, faces 
deep lined—that is a time to repel, even 
disgust, a novice or stranger to the mys- 
teries of football glories. But when F. B. 
appears at dinner after the daily shower 
bth and rub down at one of Boston’s 
splendidly equipped school buildings, we 
see that cleanliness must be a virtue to 
add to the long list of good things which 
football exacts from its devotees. 

But some one says the dangers to 
life and limb. A rough game means cer- 
tain possibilities, but F. B. has played 
three years without an hour’s injury, and 
none of his team have had more than a 
temporary soreness. 

Scholarship must be maintained. Sev- 
eral of the good men have been laid off 


because of neglect of studies. It is a 
severe strain to make a man work his 
hardest during the afternoon in practice 
and then face the harder lessons at night. 
No weakling, physical or mental, should 
undertake it. Our F. B. held up his 
scholarship as never before. 

Physical perfection is the final analy- 
sis—the big residuum of the season’s 
strenuous effort. What could possibly 
compare with the training and prepara- 
tion the boys have gone through with to 
fit them for the hard work of the school 
through the winter? F. B. comes out of 
the season in prime condition for the 
hardest kind of tackling and protracted 
endeavor with languages, physics and 
mathematics. 

Thus we gladly pay our tribute to the 
great game which is doing so much for 
developing our young men physically 
and morally, preparing them for the hard 
grinding battles of coming days. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Belated Christ 


BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


Lone the great God patient waited, 
Waited for the ‘Christ belated, 
For the Christ that was to be. 


Oft the heavens, sadly bending, 
Mourned the unseen dove ascending, 
For no Christ was yet to be. 


Mighty prophets failed, unknowing 
God his sonship was bestowing; 
Blind—the Christ they might not be. 


Some on mountain tops chose glory. 
E’en Hell mocked their piteous story— 
Their lost right the Christ to be. 


Some the Christ-life lived, till, failing 
At the cross, went shuddering, wailing, 
That the Christ they dared not be. 


Some found death too sweet a guerdon, 
Shrank the final fearful burden, 
Would not rise the Christ to be. 


And the good God patient waited, 
Waited for the Christ belated, 
For the Christ that was to be. 


Till came One who, lowly bending, 
Saw the heavenly dove descending, 
And left all the Christ to be. 


Tempted not by this world’s gaining, 
Tempted not by right of reigning, 
Left it all the Christ to be. 


Lost himself for love of others, 
Gave himself to save his brothers, 
Winning power God’s Christ to be. 


Bore for them the crucifixion, 
Dared for them the resurrection, 


Evermore their 
Nice, France. 


Christ to be. 








Seizure of the Daughters 


Details from Delphi 


BY CLIFTON H. LEVY, PH.D. 


T is now more than a year since the 
first announcement was made in THE 
INDEPENDENT of the remarkable 

discoveries made on the site of Delphi 
by M. Theophile Homolle, head of the 
French School at Athens. Then were 
published some of his beautiful “ Resto- 
rations” of majestic columns and im- 
pressive buildings, such as the Treasuries 
of the various states of Greece, etc. He 
is just now giving to the world some of 
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the detailed finds upon which these 
restorations were based, together with 
the specific information as to the statues 
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which have been recovered either com- 
plete or in fragments and the parts of 
the ancient buildings discovered in the 
course of his excavations. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the 
quality of the material is as high as that 
of any discoveries made throughout 
Greece, for only the best was good 
enough for the greatest of Greek shrines, 





one of the wealthiest 
of Grecian cities. The 
“finds” range all the 
way from torsos and 
bits of heads and arms 
to entire facades, but 
on each and all are 
sculptures which are 
priceless to those who 
would gather all that 
the Greek genius held 
for mankind. 

M. Homolle has not 


vet written a published. 


line on his work, send- 
ing out a few of the 
magnificent plates with 
promise of text to fol- 
low, but the pictures of 
the sculptured subjects 
are in themselves an in- 
spiration. We may not 
know who carved this 
group or that head, 
but we cannot fail to 
respond to their appeal 
for appreciation, no 
matter from whose 
hands they come. In 
some instances it has 
been impossible to 
identify the subjects of 
some of the statues, 
but they are no less 
beautiful or impressive 
on that account. 

Here, for instance, 
is a majestic figure of 
a man whose brow pro- 
claims him a thinker 
and whose pose de- 
clares him an orator. 
Who he was we may 


of Leucippus by Castor and Polydeuces 


Statue of the Thessalian Agias 


never know, but he 
must have been some 
notable sage of his 
time to have been per- 
petuated in lasting 
marble in the chief 
center of Greek life. 

Here is another 
anonymous portrait 
head. Who was the 
original none can tell 
us; he may have been 
a senator, he may have 
been the general of the 
forces of one of the 
states of Hellas, but 
whoever he was, we 
have his portrait done 
by a master hand. 

It has been an easier 
task for the excavators 
to identify some of the 
groups based upon the 
mythology of Greece, 
for, knowing the story 
of this or that hero, of 
Hercules or Theseus, it 
was comparatively easy 
when the figure of a 
man and a lion was 
found to see in it Her- 
cules and the lion, or, 
when the body of a 
man and the remains 
of a bull-headed crea- 
ture was discovered, to 
see in it the struggle 
between Theseus and 
the Minotaur. 

One such group 
is reproduced here, 
for its artistic value 
as well as the story to 
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which it refers. Here 
are the famed horses 
of Castor and Poly- 
deuces, and it is sup- 
posed that the group 
represents the carrying 
away of the daughters 
of Leucippus, King of 
Messenia, by the ill- 
fated Twins. As a con- 
sequence of this adven- 
ture the brothers were 
compelled to fight with 
Idas and Lynceus, the 
sons of Aphareus, to 
whom the two maidens 
had been betrothed. In 
the cambat Castor was 
slain by Idas, but Poly- 
deuces slew Lynceus, 
and Jove himself slew 
Idas with a thunder- 
bolt. Thereupon Poly- 
deuces, who could not 
bear to be separated 
from his brother, begs 
Zeus to permit them to 
remain together, and 
the petition is granted 
on the condition that 


they may both spend . 


alternate days in Hades 
and on Olympus. It is 
supposed’ by those who 
try to interpret the 
Greek myths as per- 
sonifications of natural 
objects and forces that 
Castor and Polydeuces 
are the morning and 
evening star, or dawn 
and dusk. Another 
suggestion is that in 
the Dioscuri flitting 
about on their golden 
wings is represented 
the St. Elmo’s fire or 
will o’ the wisp. But 
no matter what they 
represented, the Twin 
Brothers were widely 
venerated, especially at 
Athens; festivals were 
instituted in their hon- 
or, and in Sparta they 
were held as the tute- 
lary deities of the 
state, 
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Draped Statue of an Old Man 


Another method of 
identifying “ finds” is 
that of comparison 
with statues already 
known, and in this way 
a beautiful head of 
Antinous has been 
properly named. Those 
who recollect the leg- 
end will remember that 
Antinous was a beauti- 
ful page of the Em- 
peror Hadrian, who 
was drowned in the 
Nile. The Emperor, in 
his regret, named cities 
after him and issued 
coins in his honor, rais- 
ing him to the rank of 
the gods. Temples and 
festivals were _ insti- 
tuted in his honor, and 
even oracles were pro- 
nounced in his name, 
which may account for 
the placing of his 
statue at Delphi. The 
desire to ‘perpetuate 
his features in. marble 
is said to have imparted 
a great impulse to 
sculpture in the second 
century, and quite a 
large number of these 
statues have been 
found and are now pre- 
served in the museums 
of the Vatican, the 
Louvre, the Lateran, 
Berlin, etc. The fine 
statue identified as that 
of Agias is by no 
means one of the minor 
discoveries made at 
Delphi. This poet be- 
longed to a_ special 
class, the Cyclic poets, 
who devoted their lines 
to the description of 
the return of the Greek 
heroes from the siege 
of Troy. Agias himself 
is credited with the 
composition of a poem 
called the “ Nostoi,” 
from its name a record 
of those returning 
home. The statue is a 





TO AN OLD PORTRAIT 


splendid specimen of one of the best 
periods of Greek art. 

It is impossible here to indicate in de- 
tail all that M. Homolle was so fortunate 
as to find during the ten years’ work at 
Delphi, but he has dug down to the oldest 
strata of the ruins, unearthing some of 
the most primitive statues of Apollo and 
of other deities, many parts of the tri- 
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pods with curiously turned heads, the 
metopes of the lordly buildings that once 
graced the slope of the hill or were shel- 
tered beneath the cliff of Rocky Pytho, 
and given us back much of ancient Del- 
phi that will make possible a proper con- 
ception of all that it meant to the 
Hellenes. 
New Yor«x City 
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Head of an Old Man. Detail of Preceding Statue 
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To An Old Portrait 


BY EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


Mainen fair of long ago, 
Is it yearning, is it love 
In those dreamy-tender eyes? 
Are they brooding as the dove? 
Are they as the serpent wise— 
Maiden fair of long ago? 


Maiden fair of long ago, 
With what pretty coquetries 
Hast thou danced the minuet? 
In those dreamy-tender eyes 
What bright visions linger yet— 
Maiden fair of long ago? 


Maiden fair of long ago, 
Is it saint or is it lover 
Whom thy fancy bids arise, 
Whom the silken lashes cover 
In those dreamy-tender eyes— 
Maiden fair of long ago? 


Maiden fair of long ago, 
Changeless through the changeful tides, 
Shrinéd in youth’s paradise. 
Still the haunting secret hides 
In those dreamy-tender eyes— 
Maiden fair of long ago. 
State University, Vermizion, S. Dax. 





Chicago’s Ten-Million Dollar Experi- 


ment in Social Redemption 
BY THE REV. GEORGE L. McNUTT 


[Our readers need no word of introduction to Mr. McNutt, who for the past few 
years has been working as a day laborer when he has not been lecturing throughout the 


country. 


If our readers ever have the chance to hear him speak we advise them not 


to let the opportunity slip by, for he has learned many things not found in books or 


taught in theological seminaries.—EDITOR. ] 


6 HERE are one hundred thou- 
sand children in Chicago who 
cannot tell a rose from a 
dandelion, nor a daisy from a violet.” 
To prove this, a physician, armed with 
bouquets, visited those public schools 
where you can. 
“Climb clean above the roof and look from the 
steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or ellum 
tree!” 
ae “but the city! city! city! 
And nothin’ but the city all around us ever’- 
wheres! ” 


He was astonished to find the children 
absolutely ignorant of the names of the 


most common, old-fashioned flowers, 
while there was scarcely a child who 
could not repeat the names of the 
popular pugilists and actors. « It is 
pointed out by Mr. Perkins, of the Small 
Park Commission, that those same sec- 
tions contribute most to the juvenile 
criminals and contagious disease epi- 
demics. Car bandit murderers are a 
natural product, made to order by such 
conditions. 

At the Massachusetts Reform School 
recently, of the three hundred boys 
there was not one country boy. The 
tenants of the log cabin, with their 
patched clothes and bare-foot children, 
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Park No. 8, at Sixty-seventh Street and Centre Avenue, Chicago 
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Park No. 7, at Garfield Boulevard and Centre Street, Chicago 


may be poor, but they are not “ prisoners 
of poverty.” They are “ rich as all crea- 
tion,” with creation at their doors. 

The city cannot go 


- a “back to Griggsby station— 

3ack where the latchstring’s a-hangin’ from 
the door, 

And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear 
as a relation.” 


The city is here to stay and to grow. 
To grow bigger? To grow better or 
worse? That is The Question of the 
century. 

Mr. G. A. Parker, as chairman of 
the Census Committee of the American 
Park and Out-Door Art Association, and - 
superintendent of the 7oo-acre park 
endowed by Mr. Keney, of Hartford, 
made a report on the lack of parks in 
industrial cities like Scranton, Lowell, Fall 
River and Elizabeth, and the slight use 
of the distant naturalistic parks by the 
workingmen of all cities. Of the so- 
cialized park that ought to be and ought 
to be open every day in the year, and 
every hour of the day and evening, he 
Says: 


“T would have playgrounds for the children, 
lots of shade, and, if possible, grass, where 
the workingman’s wife and children could sit 
during summer afternoons. I would have lots 
of seats and tables, and a superabundance of 
light; so that a man, after a day’s work, would 
find a pleasant place during the evening hours, 
one in which, if he so desires, he could take 
his evening meal. I would have bright flowers, 
as circumstances would permit, but none or 
few shrubs. I would have a stadium where 
contests could take place, and an outdoor and 
indoor gymnasium. I would have a shelter 
with an abundance of rooms, light and heat 
for rainy evenings and the winter. I would 
have band concerts and parties. I would re- 
member always that the workingman is an 
independent person and does not like to re- 
ceive a service from another without giving 
service in return. The one thing that he does 
not need and ought not to endure is paternal- 
ism, but he does need and is willing to pay for 
communityism—if the city will provide the 
way in which it can be brought about. I be- 
lieve that the park which is needed in indus- 
trial cities has not been built yet.” 

That was written in 1903 by a skilled 
specialist. It was an optimistic prophecy, 
a hope, one year ago. It is history in 
the making to-day. All that and more 
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slow; for lacking in the 
humanities; for having no 
wider vision than the hori- 
zon of a hog. Chicago 
waited, watched, thought, 
counted the cost, and col- 
lected the cash. She hired 
architects, secured social 
engineers, and now takes 
the usual Chicago position 
in doing the “ impossible ” 
—like the World’s Fair 
and the drainage canal, 
which is not only a cloaca 
maxima, but a highway 
to the seas and a source of 
water power second only 
to Niagara, owned by the 
city. Then there are the 
freight subways; but, big- 
gest of all, is Chicago’s 
grapple in the dark with 
the peril. of Democracy— 
of cities so wholly given to 
merchandise, so overbuilt, 
so careful of gain, so care- 
less of life that the city 
which ought to exist solely 











Park No. 9, at Seventy-second Street, Chicago 


Chicago began to do when the frost went 
out of the ground in the spring of 1904. 

There are twenty-eight such socialized 
parks to be constructed immediately; 
$2,500,000 of bonds have been issued by 
the city. Twelve thousand dollars a year 
is provided for the maintenance of each 
park. This at 4 per cent. equals the 
interest on $300,000. For 28 parks it 
means an endowment of over $8,000,000. 
This, with the $2,500,000 in bonds for 
creation, makes over a $10,000,000 in- 
vestment for Chicago’s experiment in 
Social Redemption through the thor- 
oughly comprehensive use of neighbor- 
hood parks as socialized agencies. 

It was the privilege of the writer to 
be one with a group of social séttlement 
folks in Chicago Commons when Mr. 
Foster, long time superintendent of the 
South Park system of Chicago, outlined 
the scope of the work proposed to be 
done in the new neighborhood parks. 
Many cities have neighborhood parks of 
limited number and uncertain function. 
It would be unlike Chicago to copy. She 


for the people becomes the 
prison of the people, whose 
self same walls shut hu- 
manity in and God and nature and neigh- 
bor out. 

This is the story. The agitation for 
and by the Small Park Commission had 
secured the necessary legislation at Chi- 
cago and Springfield for 28 neighbor- 
hood parks. Just what neighborhood 
parks should be and do was something 
of a mystery. It is one thing to get a 
site for a factory, another to design the 
plant and install the machinery. That 
these neighborhood parks should be sites 
for social factories to turn out a better 
fabric of life seems to have been the con- 
trolling thought of Mr. Foster and his 
associates of the South Park Board. To 
this board is assigned 14 of the parks 
provided. The preliminary plans show 
the portion set aside for playfields. 

These in every case.are depressed three 
feet and will be flooded in winter for 
skating. Children, so long time cursed 
by the city’s greed and neglect, are wel- 
coméd at every point with swings, with 
sand gardens to make things, and wad- 
ing ponds to get wet in. 
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Chicago has remembered the boy and 
his right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness without the pursuit of a 
policeman. The policeman with a club 
gives way to a big brother with a big 
heart and a head full of schemes for a 
jolly good time, “ when work well done,” 
in school or shop, “ hath pleasure fairly 
won,”—a pleasure rivaling that of the 
“ Happy Farmers.” Of even greater im- 
portance than the playfields are the gen- 
erously big, splendidly equipped swim- 
ming pools. You can argue, says Mr. 
Foster, with a boy, till you and the boy 
are tired, that he ought to take a sponge, 
tub or shower bath every day for de- 
cency’s sake. He agrees with you, but 
dodges the bath. There is no inherited 
instinct for boys or ducks just to wash 
and be clean. But, Mr. Foster says, if 
you will put a great big swimming pool 
at the other end of your shower bath the 
boy, for the joy that is set before him, 
will take the shower bath with zest. This 
was proved go,000 times at McKinley 
Park last year from August to Septem- 
ber. Best of all, on the days set apart for 
girls and women, 


play and physical culture, and music and 
rest and neighborhood life. But the 
“melancholy days “ come quickly when 
biting frosts and winter’s wailing winds 
drive the people—where? Ask the sa- 
loonkeeper. He knows. He has made 
ready cozy nooks, warm fires, club rooms. 
halls and rooms for lodges and weddings 
and neighborhood life. 

All these, with shrewd business sa- 
gacity, the man behind the bar has pro- 
vided for the people. All these and more, 
with the same business sagacity, plus an 
awakening social conscience, the city 
of Chicago is providing for the people, 
paid for and endowed by the people, 
without a cent from anybody but “ just 
ourselves.” Here is a hint of a saloon 
substitute that may substitute. Pa- 
ternalism has played its part. Exeat. 

The social settlement group in the 
Commons were amazed to hear Mr. Fos- 
ter quietly outline the scheme, not shown 
in the preliminary plans, of neighborhood 
park houses containing all the essential 
social features of Y. M. C. A.s, social 
settlements, institutional churches and 





“ladies” from 
aristocratic Hyde 
Park drove over in 








carriages, took the 





preliminary show- 





er, and, in the 
democracy of the 
swimming pool, 
ceased to be ladies 
and became wom- 
en, the next best 
thing to do when 
you have missed 
being a boy. 
McKinley Park, 
opened in 1903, 
has been used as 
an experimental 
station to the best 
possible social ma- 
chinery. The pic- 
ture of the Pergola 
and generously big 
swimming pool 
suggests classic 
beauty and the 
new humanism. 
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well provided for 
with tools for 


Park No. 8, at Shields Avenue and Thirty-third Street, Chicago 
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saloons. These park houses will contain 
an assembly room, seating 400. What for? 
For the people! What will they do? Ask 
the people. These park houses will also 
have reading rooms, game rooms, gym- 
nasia—whatever ministers to the needs 
of the city neighborhood in a community 
way. “Why, this is nothing less than 


in loco parentis to the people, who “ are 
not men yet,” nor ever will be if democ- 
racy must forever be in tutelage to 
benevolent paternalism. Revelation pic- 
tures a city without a temple. Drum- 
mond conceives this to be the natural 
result of the work of the Church. The 
highest tribute to the work of Y. M. 
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Park No. 1, at Wentworth Avenu 


municipal social settlements!” says one. 
“It will interfere with existing so- 
cial organizations.” What are organi- 
zations for? Is a hospital ever so beauti- 
ful as when it is empty? So bold is the 
step that many good people are scared. 

Many good folks are scared. They 
always are. Every step in humanity’s 
ascent toward life and light has been 
terrifying to those who think they stand 


e and Twenty-fifth Street, Chicago 


C. A.s, social settlements and all who 
have genuinely wrought for social re- 
demption is to have done their work so 
well that the State sees the opportunity 
and the obligation to do for all its mem- 
bers what these voluntary organizations 
have done and could do-only for a few. 
The State is richer than any of its mem- 
bers; and only the State in its com- 
munal wealth is rich enough to make 
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possible a full social redemption. We 
Americans would not give up State edu- 
cation to voluntary workers, however 
wise, consecrated and conscientious. Can 
the State do for its children, big and 
little, socially, what it has done intel- 
lectually, from the kindergarten to the 
State University? It is an experiment; 
will it succeed? That depends. Mr. Fos- 
ter says: 

‘We can hire the architects and engineers 
to draw the plans, and let the contracts for the 
works. All that is simple; but where can we 
find the people to use the social tools? There 
will probably be for the fifteen socialized parks 
of the South Park system a superintendent 
and a resident superintendent with helpers. 
The policeman to prevent people from doing 
things is out of date and out of place here.” 


To meet the emergency, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, with his usual sagacity, has been 
giving a course of lectures at Chicago 
University on training for social service. 
Plainly, there is a new vocation. A very 
successful church-worker or Y. M. C. A. 
secretary might fail here. A preacher 
might not do until he had dropped his 
titles, his cloth, and had forgotten several 
things. Demand will create the supply. 

Wherever possible these social redemp- 
tion parks have been placed next to the 
public schools. This is for the im- 
mediate use of the schools, and also 
for that ultimate social use of the parks 
and the school buildings by all the peo- 
ple, where, as THE INDEPENDENT pre- 


for by “all ye who labor.” 
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dicts, “ the school house shall be the cen- 
ter of communal life, a thing of beauty 
and uplift, and a factor in the life of 
every man, woman and child within the 
sight of its walls.” 

It is an experiment, but not a forlorn 
hope. St. Paul has done successfully in 
a small way in its socialized Island Park, 
in the Mississippi River, what Chicago 
is preparing to do, and must do, in a big 
way. St. Paul has been fortunate in hav- 
ing an exceptional man. Dr. Ohage, in the 
rile of Health Commissioner, has made 
St. Paul proud over his semi-social set- 
tlement work on Harriet Island. Mr. 
Foster is another Dr. Ohage, splendidly 
equipped to organize any enterprise that 
calls for brains, will power, endurance 
and the milk of human kindness. As 
Mr. Parker says: “ Foster is.a million- 
dollar man; million-dollar men may be 
worth more to a city than millionaires.” 

Here is something constructive. When 
those humanized parks are ready for 
humanity, it were a rare pleasure to 
sit alongside of the toiler, with his chil- 
dren at play, and listen to music, paid 
I would 
like to walk through the beautiful Per- 
golas, and dive off into the city’s swim- 
ming hall, built and maintained by the 
newsboys and other aristocrats. Here is 
the beginnings of Social Redemption,— 
a city saving itself, a city finding its God 
by finding its neighbor. 


Cuicaco, IL, 














The Swimming Tank in McKinley Park, 350 Feet Long by 150 Feet Wide, Opened 


in 1908. From July to September 90,000 baths were taken here. 


Swimming 


tanks similar to this in each of the fourteen new socialized parks are 
now being constructed in the South Park system alone. 





To Uproot the Trusts 


BY LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 


Governor oF Roope IsLanp 


RUSTS have been subdivided into 
the good and the bad, also into 
the successful and the unsuccess- 

ful, but neither of these classifications is 
helpful. 

Public opinion properly condemns all 
trusts; therefore, to speak of a good 
trust is a contradiction of terms. 

Again, an industrial combination may 
possess the characteristics of a trust and 
yet for a time be unsuccessful. A signal 
illustration of this is the United States 
Steel Corporation, which, with all the 
elements of a trust, at present is de- 
pressed. 

The popular idea of a trust is a great 
combination which has absorbed so 
many smaller concerns engaged in the 
same business as to be able to stifle com- 
petition and to maintain abnormally high 
prices for its product. 

But no outsider can explain a move- 
ment so well as one who is a part of it. 
Hence the following definition of a trust 
as given by S. C. T. Todd, solicitor of 
the Standard Oil Company, may be ac- 
cepted as authoritative: 

“The term trust embraces every act, agree- 
ment or combination of persons or capital be- 
lieved to be done, made or formed with the 
intent, power or tendency to monopolize busi- 
ness, to restrain or interfere with competitive 
trade, or to fix, influence or increase the prices 
of commodities.” 


John Moody, in his exhaustive book, 
“ The Truth About the Trusts,” enumer- 
ates Industrial, Franchise, Transporta- 
tion and miscellaneous trusts, now active, 
to the number of 445, having a total 
capitalization of over $20,000,000,000, 
and embracing about 8,664 original com- 
panies. As a matter of convenience he 
omits a multitude of smaller concerns 
of the same character. 

Thus it is seen that the question of 
size does not enter in either to the defini- 
tion or the practical consideration of the 
trusts. 

In order to deal with trusts effectively 
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it is necessary first to ascertain upon 
what basis they rest. Their defenders 
claim that the trust is the logical outcome 
of preceding. conditions; that, just as 
large factories have superseded small 
ones, so the trusts are swallowing up de- 
tached establishments engaged in the 
same line of business. As a result of 
such combination, we are told, a more 
skilled and less costly management is 
secured, and other economies consequent 
upon doing business upon a large scale 
are effected. 

All this may be true and yet the trust 
neither be justified nor accounted for. A 
department store, in which one or two 
thousand clerks find employment; a 
syndicate of such stores planted in a 
number of cities, offer good illustrations 
of doing business upon a large scale. No 
doubt they effect many economies, but 
they are not trusts. The proof of this 
assertion lies in the fact that such stores 
and syndicates continue to be subject to 
a sharp competition and must ever so 
continue. Competing department stores 
and syndicates, or the old-fashioned shop 
carried on upon a small scale, will pre- 
vent the exhibition of the trust peculiari- 
ties. Unlike the trust, the department 
store is dependent for its success in large 
degree upon its ability to undersell the 
smaller concerns which it displaces. The 
reason that it cannot raise prices is that 
it possesses no considerable monopoly. 

The one feature essential to the forma- 
tion of a trust is the possession of some 
kind of monopoly. 

A valuable subdivision of trusts would 
be to distinguish between those which 
possess Governmental favors and those 
which have been able to create a mo- 
nopoly without the aid of special legal 
privileges. Illustrations of the class of 
trusts which have no law-made advan- 
tages are the Shipping Trust and the 
Ice Trust. Such combinations may ob- 
tain a temporary monopoly by absorbing 
as many independent plants as possible, 
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but in the nature of the case the mo- 
nopoly so formed must be temporary 
and in the end unsuccessful. 

But the greater number of trusts and 
the most dangerous ones are those which 
are placed by law in possession of one or 
more considerable monopolies. It is this 
which enables them for a series of years 
to raise the prices of their products. 
Such, and such alone, can succeed perma- 
nently, because given the ability to de- 
stroy competition. 

The Governmental favors from which 
every hated trust derives its life are of 
various kinds. They may be bestowed by 
National legislation, by State legislation, 
or by both. The chief privilege acquired 
may be a patent right, a tariff tax,atrans- 
portation privilege, a franchise, the own- 
ership of mines or other landed monoply. 

Various remedies for the trust evil 
have been recommended. 

President Roosevelt lays great stress 
upon publicity. Unquestionably a pub- 
lic accounting corresponding to that re- 
quired of national banks, would do some 
good. It would at least afford to in- 
vestors some protection against fraud 
and deception on the part of trust pro- 
moters. 

Much emphasis has also been laid upon 
the necessity of preventing the over-capi- 
talization of these great corporations. 
To do so would certainly give to the in- 
vesting public a better knowledge of the 
real value of the stock and bonds, and 
would also furnish to legislators and to 
all interested an indication of the value 
of the special privileges possessed by each 
trust. But the absence of watered stock 
will not compel any business enterprise to 
meet its competitors upon equal terms, 
as is manifest in the case of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Mr. Bryan proposes that trusts be re- 
strained by a national license, which shall 
forbid interstate traffic unless publicity, 
unwatered stock and the absence of a 
conspiracy to raise prices or restrict com- 
petition are established to the satisfaction 
of the licensing board. 

Concerning this remedy it may be said 
that the proof of a conspiracy to raise 
prices would be difficult, and that some 
competition may seem to exist in opposi- 
tion even to the most powerful of the 
trusts. However, Mr. Bryan’s plan 
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promises better results than any hereto- 
fore tried. 

But the difficulty with the above men- 
tioned and with all other efforts to 
regulate, is that our experience has 
shown restrictive measures to be inef- 
fective. They leave too many loop holes 
for the trust magnates to creep through. 

To begin with, Congress is so much 
under the control of monopolists that a 
law, when forced through by public senti- 
ment, is passed invariably in a defective 
form. 

Again, the executive department of 
the Government seems itself to be sub- 
jected to such outside influences as to be 
indisposed to enforce the law to its fullest 
extent. This has been clearly shown in 
the case of the Interstate Commerce act, 
as well as in the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, whose criminal clause has never 
been called into use. by the President or 
his legal advisers. 

Finally, there remains that other de- 
partment of the Government, the judi- 
ciary, which is given to delays, and has 
repeatedly shown itself subject to unto- 
ward influences, as in the 8 to 7 verdict 
in the President election of 1876, the in- 
come tax decision, and its denial that 
the Constitution follows the flag. Even 
the latest decision against the Northern 
Securities Company was so close and so 
narrow as to create a doubt of its appli- 
cation in any other anti-trust litigation 
which shall arise. 

With all these means of escape, and 
with the existing custom in the United 
States of leaving unexecuted those laws 
which bear heavily upon the general 
public only, it is safe to assume that re- 
strictive measures, while they may be of 
some avail, will in the end prove unsat- 
isfactory and insufficient. 

In fact, every such attempt to suppress 
evils which menace the public well-being 
is like clipping the tendrils of a poison 
ivy vine. The benefit at best is tem- 
porary. 

As a poisonous plant must be up- 
rooted in order to be destroyed, so the 
causes of the trust must be found and 
removed. ; 

In 1899 the sugar magnate, H. O. 
Havemeyer, declared before the Indus- 
trial Commission that “ The mother of 
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all trusts is the customs tariff bill.” This 
statement contains much of truth. 

Competition from abroad being shut 
out by a heavy tax upon imports, the 
leading industries at home have been 
enabled to combine to such an extent as 
to inhibit all serious competition. One 
of the best examples of Havemeyer’s 
statement is his own combination, the 
Sugar Trust, which is directly dependent 
upon the tariff tax on refined sugar for 
its ability to put up prices. Likewise the 
United States Steel Corporation, altho 
it possesses other vast law-created spe- 
cial privileges, is also sheltered behind 
monstrous import duties. 

It is a very simple proposition, and one 
which meets with much popular favor, to 
place upon the free list any article which 
is selling abroad at a lower price than at 
home. This certainly would be a blow 
at the very root of the trust evil. Some 
of the trusts it would destroy, others it 
would seriously cripple. Undoubtedly 
the free admission of trust-made com- 
modities would do more to end the trusts 
than all the restrictive legislation which 
can be devised. Thus the placing of steel 
and iron upon the free list would pre- 
vent the selling of steel rails abroad at 
any lower price than they bring at home, 
in this way cutting off one of the large 
roots which gives life to the Steel Trust. 

In the greatest of the industrial com- 
binations, and in the most successful, the 
mother of trusts, the tariff, is always to 
be found married to some form of land 
monopoly. 

Thus, the Standard Oil Trust is not 
only protected against the free importa- 
tion of Russian petroleum, but also has 
possession of the oil fields of America, 
and of their channels of distribution. 
This monopoly of the sources of supply 
is due rather to State than to National 
legislation. The same statement may be 
made concerning the Coal Trust. 

Possibly the time may come when our 
mines, forests, quarries and other valu- 
able natural resources must be owned 
and perhaps operated by the Govern- 
ment, but at present the way would seem 
to be for the State to take the royalties, 
thereby transferring the monopoly fea- 


ture of many trusts from private hands 
into the public treasury. 

A step in this direction has been taken 
by the State of New York in the so- 
called Ford act. That law taxes fran- 
chise values as real estate. In truth 
franchise values and land values are 
synonymous terms, and are ascertained 
in the same manner. The land value in 
any piece of real estate is found by sub- 
tracting the cost of the improvements 
from the market value of the whole prop- 
erty. Likewise, to get at the land value 
in a street railway, it is only necessary to 
subtract the cost of the improvements 
and tangible personal property from the 
market value of the entire property. The 
remainder left after this subtraction is 
the selling price of the use of the streets 
and other lands which may be owned by 
the corporation. Having thus learned 
the value of the land monopolized, it only 
remains for the State to take the royalty 
in the form of an annual tax, in order to 
destroy the special privilege and thus 
prevent the corporation from exploiting 
the people by heavy fares. That is to 
say, if rates are kept high, taxes also will 
be high, and in this way will prevent the 
incorporators from profiting by their ex- 
ploitation of the people. The company 
may continue to demand high rates for 
passengers and freight, but the sum taken 
will go into the State Treasury for public 
uses. 

Should one of the States adopt the 
course here indicated of getting at the 
franchise values of all ‘monopolies and 
then derive all its revenue from a tax 
upon land values, its prosperity would 
be so augmented as to force the other 
States speedily to follow its example. 

My conclusion is that trusts will not 
be uprooted and destroyed until deprived 
of the monopolies now granted them by 
law. First, the nation must remove tar- 
iff monopoly by transferring to the free 
list trust-made articles; and, secondly, 
the States must remove land monopoly 
by transferring the taxes, which now are 
imposed upon personalty and improve- 
ments, to franchises and other forms of 
land monopoly. 


Provivence, R. I. 
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Literature 


The Loves of Edwy* 


Tus novel sustains the same relation 
to literature that the funny, pitiful pic- 
tures in Life do to art. These do not 
show the idealized forms to be found in 
great paintings, but they are “ Saucy 
Sorrow ” interpretations of life. By a 
sort of bobtail flourish of the pen the 
artist gives that shape to the little beg- 
gar’s legs which makes her at once the 
object of compassion and amusement. 
She drags at sorrow with her apron 
strings, and defies fate with a snub nose 
and reckless chin. 

In such a manner is the heroine of 
this story introduced. The truth of 
the conception does not consist in 
presenting a pattern child; but it is in 
the sublime unconsciousness of child- 
hood, expressed by the yellow hair tied 
into a cockade; in the feminine soul por- 
trayed, too young to know the shame of 
wearing unfashionable garments; in the 
wit and sweetness suggested by the 
hoyden innocence of her pose. Later she 
becomes the pastelle woman, finished 
with the brilliant accents of beauty and 
passion. But there have already been too 
many of these golden lily women in fic- 
tion. What we will remember is the 
funny, pitiful pictures of this little star- 
ling of girlhood, Aspasia Jane. 

With the hero, however, the author is 
more successful. Few women writers ever 
create a real scamp. Their inordinate 
imagination runs to the heavy villain 
type. They are unable to produce in 
masculine form that attractive, immoral 
levity of the rascal. They do not know 
his psychic genesis. But in the charac- 
ter of “ Juggs” we have a man whose 
temperament is tender yet conscience- 
less, whose every virtues were so impul- 
sive as to render him unreliable. In 
short, the sort of fellow whom men in- 
stinctively distrust and women adore, 
not because he is bad, but because their 
goodness is composed, for the most part, 





_* THE Loves or Epwy. By Rose Cecil O’Neill. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 


of maternal compassion. To complete 
his moral confusion, the “ Juggs” type 
possesses a contradictory knightliness of 
soul which enables him to die for a 
poetic ideal where a better man would 
compromise. It is as impossible to damn 
such an one as to trust him, and women 
usually end as Jane did by imploring him 
to destroy them according to his pleas- 
ure. These are “ The Loves of Edwy,” 
Edwy himself being a sort of bellowing 
Memnon man, too large and too serious 
a character for the funny pity pictures in 
which he appears. The author has illus- 
trated her story even better than she has 


written it. 
& 


The Pathfinders Again 


Mr. WHEELER carefully follows the 
Lewis and Clark expedition on its won- 
derful journey, explaining and identify- 
ing its route, and clearing up a number 
of disputed points.* He has himself 
traveled over much of the trail, particu- 
larly in Montana and Idaho, and he gives 
many excellent illustrations of its more 
interesting features. He has also gath- 
ered a great deal of new material con- 
cerning the members of the expedition. 
Despite the generally accepted statement 
of President Jefferson that Captain 
Lewis committed suicide, it would ap- 
pear from the evidence submitted by Mr. 
Wheeler that the explorer was mur- 
dered. 

The identification of the route from 
Travelers’ Rest Creek to the forks of 
the Clearwater is particularly valuable. 
There has long been matter for dispute 
as to many portions of this trail, but it is 
likely that Mr. Wheeler has closed the 
controversy. Especially notable also is 
the careful delineation of Captain Lewis’s 
homeward route from Travelers’ Rest 
Creek to the Great Falls and of his dan- 
gerous and almost fatal adventure along 
the Marias River. 





* THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 1804-1904. 
By Olin D. Wheeler. (With 200 Illustrations \ 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. $6.00. 
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It is remarkable, considering that this 
journey was made between 98 and 100 
years ago, that there should have been 
found within the present generation any 
person who remembered it. Yet Mr. 
Wheeler, with plausible, if not entirely 
convincing, evidence, records the case of 
Pe-tow-ya, a Cayuse Indian woman, 
whom he found at the Umatilla Reserva- 
tion in 1901, who vividly remembered the 
expedition. She was then 110 years old, 
and was thus about 15 when the ex- 
plorers passed through the region which 
her tribe then inhabited. Mr. George 
Bird Grinnell, the noted writer, also 
records meeting and talking with an In- 
dian who claimed to have borne a his- 
toric part in that exploration. This was 
Wolf Calf, one of the Blackfeet who 
treacherously attacked Captain Lewis 
and three men of his command on the 
Marias. The evidence, however, while 
satisfactory in the case of Pe-tow-ya, is 
weak in the case of Wolf Calf. 

For the book as a whole there is no 
word but of praise. Perhaps a trifle too 
much concerning the wonderful virtues 
of the Northern Pacific Railway is to be 
found in its pages, but this is forgivable 
in view of the patient and conscientious 
research which it reveals, and of the 
great wealth of material which it dis- 
plays concerning what must be consid- 
ered the greatest exploration of Ameri- 
can history, and perhaps of all time. 
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Trusts 


THAT economic Frankenstein mon- 
ster—the Trust—has become a problem 
that presses for immediate solution. In- 
dicative of its importance are the vol- 
umes of discussion. And varied, indeed, 
the different and opposing attitudes on 
this phenomenon. The capitalist believes 
it an inevitable product of modern in- 
dustrial evolution and all anti-trust legis- 
lation as blind workings against nature ; 
even more, as destructive of all true busi- 
ness interests. This expresses also the 
position of the Socialist, but to him it 
sounds the death-knell of modern eco- 
nomic and social conditions. To the 
average man, who sees in the trust a 
dangerous monopoly, obversive to his 
traditional and instinctive idea of “ free 
competition,” it looms up as a serious 
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menace to the peace and order of so- 
ciety. 
M. Saint Léon* considers it in its his- 
torical and comparative phases. The 
first reaction against competition took 
the form of pools (Cartells)—the form 
which persists to-day in most European 
countries. The disadvantages of this 
form of combination, its looseness and 
instability, its difficulty in enforcing 
necessarily secret contracts, tended to 
the organization of the more solid form 
—the trust. The latter also has under- 
gone an evolution. Its more primitive 
form—the trust-certificate corporation— 
gave way to the consolidation-trust, the 
most usual up to 1898, and to the hold- 
ing-trust, generally prevailing at the 
present day. It is this last form which 
has received a serious check in the recent 
Northern Securities decision. 

An equally valuable, but more inten- 
sive, discussion of trusts in America is 
to be found in Mr. Montague’s work.i 
A fair presentation of the case for the 
trusts conveys an excellent idea of their 
raison d’étre. That the trust has come 
to stay becomes patent to every man 
upon a reading of the savings of com- 
bination, the immeasurable benefits in 
marketing, the lowering and stability of 
prices, greater output, improved process 
and higher efficiency of superintendence. 
The three great evils of trusts in gen- 
eral, and of the present trusts in particu- 
lar, are, in his opinion, the control of 
output and of prices, the destructive at- 
tempts to break competition, and over- 
capitalization. Another serious difficulty 
is presented by the inability of the Fed- 
eral Government to control the trusts, 
owing to the inefficiency of the Inter- 
State Commerce act and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law of 1890. 7% 

That this inefficiency is unavoidable in 
the nature of the case is the argument of 
Mr. Moody.? In his introduction to the 
history of the trust movement in 
America Mr. Moody frames his defini- 
tion of the trust, well substantiated 
throughout this exhaustive study of in- 
dustrial combinations, as “a combina- 

* Carre Trusts. By Et. Martin Saint 
Léon, Paris : Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 2 fr. 

+ Trusts or To-pay. By Gilbert Holland et 
tague. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20. 


tTue TrutH AsovuT THE TrUSTS. By John 
Moody. New York: Moody Publishing Co. $5.00. 
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formed with the intent 
to monopolize business, to re- 
strain or interfere with competitive 
trade, or to fix, influence or increase the 
force of commodities.” In no vague 
terms does he declare that monopoly is 
the essence of the trust, or, at least, of 
the successful one, and that to attempt 
to interfere with this “ natural tendency ” 
must prove “ futile and ineffective,” as 
shown by the facts that very few cases 
against trusts have been successful, and 
that more than two-thirds of the trusts 
have arisen since 1898. The major part 
of the work is taken up with a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the different trusts 
and trust groups. The three great 
trust groups are Industrial, Franchise 
and Railroad Trusts, almost practically 
concentrated in the hands of the Rocke- 
feller and the Morgan interests. Very 
impressive and instructive are Mr. 
Moody’s figures. A general review of 
the trust situation and the “ so-called 
remedies ” for the “ evils of the trusts,” 
pregnant with individualistic Jaissez- 
faire doctrine, terminates the work. 

The opinion of the average man finds 
expression in Richie’s Trusts versus the 
Public Welfare,§ which is a bitter attack 
upon trusts from every point of view, 
denying their benefits and exposing their 
evils. Evidently a hasty production, it 
is marred by a careless style, with many 
slips in grammar and with many a sen- 
tence that defies comprehension, unless 
after a time-taking unraveling of the 
tangled web. 

The Problem of Monopolyll is a 
course of lectures to an every day audi- 
ence, yet containing so lucid, wide and 
thought-compelling a discussion of the 
subject is, indeed, a rarity and evidences 
the skill and grasp of the trained thinker. 
While Professor Clark does not belittle 
the trust as an economic force of endur- 
ing value, he puts forth a strong plea 
against trust monopoly as striking at the 
root of the present industrial system. 
l'ree competition is so much in danger, 
to his opinion, that even government 
ownership of railroads and mines, while 
it has its own evils, may justifiably be 


oc VERSUS THE PUBLIC WELFARE. By H. 

Richie. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 50 cents. 

“| THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By -. Bates 
Clark. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.2 
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resorted to. To the farmers’ relations 
with the trust a thoroughly sympathetic 
and understanding chapter is devoted, 
explaining a situation in the West very 
little known elsewhere and throwing 
light on the erratic and money-mad 
movements among the farmers. 


: cd 
Books on Russia 


THE motto on the title-page of Russian 
Affairs * reads as follows: 


“T believe that Russia has a civilizing mis- 
sion such as no other people in the world, not 
only in Asia, but also in Europe. We 
Russians bear upon our shoulders the new age; 
we come to relieve the ‘tired men.’—Count 
Mouravieff.” 


The author goes at once into raptures 
over the “ great activity in every part of 
the vast dominions of the Tsar. . In 
the North, the tale of Finnish exiles 
grows daily longer. In the South, 
the massacres of Kishineff give one more 
proof of Russia’s determination to 
achieve at all costs her aim of national 
solidarity. 

Then Mr. Drage goes on to say that 
tho all this seems to the Western world 
a record of political crime and barbarity, 
to Russian statesmen these incidents are 
the inevitable steps whereby Russia is 
advancing on her mission of culture and 
beneficence. 

On page 188 we read that “ every sort 
of device is employed to prevent Jews 
from obtaining the education which they 
are so anxious to acquire. If they 
are willing to establish and maintain 
schools of their own, permission is 
seldom granted without a struggle;” 
while on page 2 the author assures 
us that “Russia is to bring enlighten- 
ment, civilization and faith to China; she 
is to deliver the victims of British op- 
pression in India; on her own people she 
is to bestow a new culture which shall be 
indigenous, a true product of Slavonic 
genius, far superior to that spurious cul- 
ture which they have tried to borrow 
from the weary and effete Western 
world.” 

It is quite natural that a book on Rus- 
sia, written in such a spirit as this, should 
contain nothing about Russian literature 
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—the only bright ray in the dark land of 
the Tsar. 

Mr. Schierbrand’s work? is a sane, 
unprejudiced, clear analysis of conditions 
in Russia as they are to-day. The chap- 
ter on Russian finances shows wide in- 
formation and a keen insight into M. de 
Witte’s methods. It is to be regretted 
that the review of Russia’s literature in 
this volume is so brief and so superficial. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Schier- 
brand says: 

“A crushing defeat for Russia in a large 
foreign war would be a severe lesson, it is 
true; one very painful to Russian pretensions, 
Russian jingo spirit, and in a certain sense to 
Russian patriotism of every stripe. But, for 
all that, such a defeat would be a blessing in 
disguise to the whole nation, drunk with ag- 
gressive power as they are, and with a national 
conscience callous to the best dictates of en- 
lightened humanity and to the unwritten laws 
of fairness in dealing with weaker but more 
gifted and advanced races.” 


Miss Singleton’s compilation of ex- 
tracts from the works of Great Writ- 
erst on Russia is insignificant. The 
selections will rather confuse than en- 
lighten the reader. The last chapter of 
the book, that on present conditions, tho 
brief, is to the point. 

& 

New Land: Four Years in the Arctic Re- 
gions. By OttoSverdrup. Two volumes. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$10.50. 

There is something fascinating about 
the exploration of the Arctic regions. 
Within recent years we have had many 
expeditions that have sought to reach the 
North Pole, and the end is not yet. The 
severest kind of privations have been 
cheerfully borne by every Arctic explor- 
er, and many valuable lives have been 
sacrificed in the oft repeated attempts to 
find the North Pole. In New Land 
we have a record covering four years, in 
spite of the fact that no attempt was 
made to actually reach the Pole. Life on 
board the “ Fram ” has been vividly pre- 
sented, the coast of Greenland has been 
described, and the author interestingly 
recounts his contact with the Esquimo 
and various Polar animals. Some of the 
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sledge journeys taken across the great 
glaciers are full of adventure, mingled 
with no little peril. The book records a 
careful study of vegetation—both the 
flora and fauna of the Arctic regions. 
The familiar experiences of our own 
Peary will be found duplicated in many 
instances. Mr. Sverdrup frequently 
lacks the vividness of Jack London, but 
he has given us a careful description of 
the beauty of the Arctic night. In all, an 
approximate area of 100,000 square 
miles was explored during the expedition 
described by the present writer. The ex- 
penses are given as$60,000in round num- 
bers. The scientific appendices include 
some account of the geological survey, a 
summary of the botanical work of the 
expedition and its results, the animal life 
in King Oscar Land and the neighboring 
tracts, as well as a summary of the me- 
teorological observations made. 


Js 


The Life and Letters of Robert Lewis Dab- 
ney, D.D., LL.D. By Thomas Carey 
Johnson Richmond, Va: The Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication. 600 
pages. $2.50. 

The author is not an adorer of Dr. 
Dabney, but an admirer and a faithful 
biographer. He has included in his book 
something which we could wish were not 
irue, but his apology for so doing is a 
tribute to Dr. Dabney. He relates that 
when Dr. Dabney’s “ Collected Discus- 
sions” were being brought out, it was 
suggested that one of the articles would 
injure his reputation if republished. The 
Doctor, on hearing this, said: “ What do 
you think of this ? Do you like the plan 
of trimming a man, whose life and work 
you would perpetuate, to suit your no- 
tions, and then handing the resultant 
down as if it were real?” The answer 
was made that it was best. that “ they 
and he should be handed down as they 
were, warts and all.” He replied, em- 
phatically: “ The truth demands it, sir.” 
And so the author has made an effort 
“to present, as nearly as possible, the 
genuine Robert Lewis Dabney. Warts 
and all,” he was a commanding figure in 
the South, and exerted a deep and 
abiding influence. In all his varied and 
useful life he was manly, brave, true. 
The book is well written, and holds the 
attention. from the very start. Students 
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of our national ‘history might do well to 
read it, in order to see something relat- 
ing to our Civil War from the Southern 
standpoint. ps 


Jeremy Taylor. By Edmund Gosse. 

York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

This volume is one of the series “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters,” edited by John 
Morley. While we cannot expect that an 
exhaustive biography of a great man can 
be compressed within the limits of 228 
pages, yet we have here such a life of 
Jeremy Taylor as makes us feel well 
acquainted with him. It is a most inter- 
esting history of the life and work of a 
very remarkable man, and the reading 
public is to be congratulated upon having 
for its author one who is so appreciative 
and sympathetic, and, at the same time, 
so able and discriminating. 

’ & 

The Congregationalist. By Leonard Woolsey 

_— New York: The Baker & Taylor 

oO. 

Dr. Bacon, as one of the brightest of 
a very able family of Congregational 
ministers, has been selected to write this 
volume on “ The Story of the Churches.” 
He has been steeped from his earliest 
youth in the theology and history of the 
Churches he describes, and has all the 
gifts necessary for telling that story. 
This he has done in a compact and vivid 
way, to which exception will be taken 
only by those whose training and sympa- 
thies ally them with the teachings of the 
early times. He regrets more than most 
Congregationalists do now the Unitarian 
schism, and is inclined to place the main 
blame upon the strictness of Congrega- 
tional theology, which would not allow 
latitude of faith. To be sure, he recog- 
nizes the weakness of Unitarianism, 
which indeed is writ large in its history. 
He has very little sympathy with the line 
of theologians from Edwards to Em- 
mons. He thinks Edwards was wrong 
in his conflict over the Half-Way Cov- 
enant, that Hopkins was a severe doc- 
trinaire who limited the Church, and 
that the theological influence of Em- 
mons was thoroughly bad, however 
sympathetic he may havé been with 
the missionary movements of his day. 
The history of the theological current in 
New England is inadequately given, and 
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one is surprised to see the names of Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor and Edwards A. Park 
mentioned incidentally but once and that 
of Moses Stuart entirely omitted. The 
later conflict over Andover Seminary 
and the American Board is not even men- 
tioned. Dr. Bacon is an enthusiastic 

Congregationalist, who would make the 

Church very inclusive and break down 

the divisions which separate it from the 

less Evangelical denominations. He rec- 
ognizes the extraordinary influence 
which Congregationalism has had in 

American Christianity and education,and 

is not wholly out of the way in identify- 

ing this influence with that which has pro- 
duced the so-called Americanism in the 

Catholic Church of America, France and 

Germany. 

& 

The High Road: The Autobiography of an 
Ambitious Mother. Chicago: Herbert H. 
Stone: $1.50. 

The title of this volume calls to mind 
“A Match Making Mother,” a book that 
appeared two years ago. This lady mar- 
ried off half a dozen daughters and then 
capped the climax by marrying herself. 
But with her match making was a sort of 
tender passion. She sustained a ma- 
ternally sentimental relation to every 
daughter’s love affair. But upon this 
social high road we meet another type in 

e ambitious mother. She is a West 
virginia woman, whose grandfather was 
a Hard Shell Baptist preacher; but she 
had the aspiring mind,and having no bet- 
ter standard of excellence, she modeled 
her life and ambitions to fit the plots she 
found in English novels. And that is 
not an unusual pastime for village ma- 
trons, but the difference is that this one 
insisted upon realizing her castles in the 
air. If she had been born and bred to 
the inertia of the social world in which 
she aspired to move, she would have 
lacked the courage and executive ability 
for such an undertaking as the marrying 
of her children to the lords and nabobs 
of this earth. As it was she carried out 
her designs with a pluck and shrewdness 
that command admiration, whatever 
may be said of her motives. And she 
proves what a woman can do who is 
without conscience or sentiment. In- 
cidentally she gives original and vivid 
impressions of social life in London, 
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Paris and New York. And she brushes 
aside forever some illusions parvenus 
of the West have long entertained con- 
cerning certain royal personages. In 
short, she has made the way as clear for 
those who would follow after her as if 
she had written a cook book. But there 
is one curious quality about the adven- 
turess, she is invariably proud of her 
success. The villain, man, no matter 
how brilliantly he plays his part, is se- 
cretly ashamed of it. When he writes 
his own biography he is at great pains to 
explain and excuse his faults. He 
charges them to heredity or environment. 
But the woman is so naturally helpless 
that nothing is so fascinating to her 
mind as the ability to accomplish her 
ends. She is heartlessly happy over the 
result, and that is really the moral of this 
book. It indicates the stages through 
which an innocent, intelligent country 
woman passed into the social parasite, a 
criminal in her unscrupulous methods, 
and a respectable monster of wickedness 


generally. 
a 


Literary Notes 


“THe Worip’s Work” has issued a double 
number for August, sold at 50 cents, which 


gives a more comprehensive account of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition than has 
hitherto been published. The illustrations are 
numerous and printed as only Doubleday, Page 
& Co. can print half-tones. There are some 
200 pages of text and as much more of adver- 
tising matter quite as readable and attractive. 


...-A dainty little volume on “The Child’s 
Book-Plate,” by Gardner C. Teall, has just 
issued from the Charterhouse Press. The 
book contains real book-plates designed by the 
author, some of which are hand tinted. The 
following inscription, which is included, seems 
exceedingly appropriate: 

“My little Book! 
My little Friend! 
I wish you both good-morrow! 
But don’t forget 
I do but lend 
The book you do but borrow!” 


....-Lewis Buddy III (the Kirgate Press, 
Canton. Pa.) has just issued a reprint of Hor- 
ace Walpole’s “ Essay on Modern Gardening.” 
The edition is strictly limited to 300 copies, and 
the volume is in type fac-simile of the edition 
printed by Mr. Walpole at Strawberry Hill, 
MDCCLXXXV. It is the first reprint since 
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that date. The copper plate on the title page 
show Strawberry Hill. A pleasing and schol- 
arly introductory note to the present publica- 
tion has been written by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle. 

& 


Pebbles 


Doc Rosinson has bolted Judge Parker: 
he says Parker bathes too much.—Azéchison 
Globe. 


....Naturally that regiment of which the 
baby Czarevitch is colonel belongs to’ the in- 
fantry—The Baltimore American. 


....We are proud of only one thing: That 
we have never let any man decide for us what 
are the Hundred Best Books.—Atchison Globe. 


....-Now the Czar decrees the total abolition 
of corporal punishment in Russia; but it will 
probably still continue in Delaware—The Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


...-Dearly Beloved Brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places to make the best of 
things; that where an evil already exists, it is 
best, if possible, to replace it with a lesser evil. 
The bartenders will now pass through the con- 
gregation taking orders for pure beer and 
whisky. So that if any man has a thirst that 
makes it imperative to go out between the 
acts, let him remain here quietly and satisfy it. 
Let us all unite in singing: 

There is a fountain filled with beer, 
Where thirsty thousands drink, 
Where barmaids serve all liquors clear, 
And no one tips the wink. 
—Life. 


....1T he Modern Doctor arrived in his auto- 
mobile in the nick of time. The patient was 
getting well. In a couple of days of rest and 
quiet he would have been all right. “His 
pulse,” said the Modern Doctor, “indicates that 
streptococci will arrive on the next train and 
may force an entrance, if the doors are left 
open, and they can get in without registering. 
His temperature, although normal, is only this 
way because he didn’t expect me, and his res- 
piration shows plainly that he must have been 
drinking Florida water and swallowed one of 
the seeds. This is no time, therefore, for child’s 
play. We must remove the appendix at once.” 
“But,” said the Modern Patient, “let me un- 
derstand the precise reason for this thing, which 
I cannot but regard as a serious matter.” “Ha! 
Ha!” laughed the Modern Doctor. “as if, with 
thirteen more operations to perform before the 
noon bell rings, I had any time for small talk.” 
So saying, he clapped on the ether bag. per- 
formed a few ‘deft movements with the upper 
arm, and motioning to his private secretary to 
enter up the amount on his card system, he was 
off once more.—Life. 
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President’s Letter of Ac- 
ceptance 


WE can only abstract, in other col- 
umns, President Roosevelt’s long letter 
of acceptance, which the daily papers 
print in full. It is a worthy letter, which 
we can only characterize here in brief 
words. 

It dodges nothing; it apologizes for 
nothing. With a proud confidence it 
lays bare the full record of the Repub- 
lican Party and its administration for 
eight years and challenges criticism. It 
makes no defense, but simply recounts 
the achievements of the past and dares 
the enemy to fix blame. It does not at- 
tack the policy of the Democratic Party, 
because it can find no definite, sustained 
policy which is accepted and defended. 
How can you attack, except for instabil- 
ity, a party whose members are radically 
at variance on the most vital issues? 

See what are the items in the record of 
assets which the President records to the 
country and on which he invites its judg- 
ment. There is the Panama Canal, the 
opportunity seized, the new Republic 
recognized, the canal made sure and 
speedy. Criticism can only attack the 
one course that would have made the 
canal possible for years. There is all 
our foreign policy: the protection of 
American interests in Turkey; the set- 
tlement of the Alaska boundary line; the 
acquisition of Hawaii; the freedom of 
Cuba; the protection of American citi- 
zens threatened in Pekin; the settlement 
of troubles in Venezuela; the mainte- 
nance and civil government of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and the general up- 
holding of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
enhanced strength and honor of the 
American nation among the nations of 
the world. It not all this a record that 
can, with some pride, be put before the 
voting citizens of our country? 

As to matters at home, we do nct think 
it worth while to repeat the President’s 
unnecessary defense of the pension order, 
which resumes that a man who has 
reached the age of 62 is only half an able 
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bodied man physically. Everybody 
knows it is so. The President’s action in 
the coal strike there is no occasion to de- 
fend, for no party would dare to assail it. 
The New York Democratic platform 
went further, even to the socialistic limit 
of demanding that the Government take 
possession of the coal fields. Nor would 
any platform dare criticise the successful 
suit against the Northern Securities 
Company; and the financial policy is 
equally beyond criticism, at least by a 
party whose members are at sword’s point 
with each other. A Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, with a Bureau of Cor- 
porations, makes it possible to deal ef- 
fectually in the future with the tru%ts. 
The Administration has treated all men, 
rich or poor, capitalists or laborers, 
“ whatever their creed, their color, or 
their birth place, as standing alike before 
the law ” (Chinese excepted!) The Civil 
Service rules have been extended so that 
the classified service covers the Philip- 
pines, and is wider in this country than 
ever before. 

Then there is the tariff. The President 
believes in protection as a principle, 
shows that under it our country has 
reached phenomenal growth and financial 
power, argues that it helps all classes of 
society, proves that the Democrats do not 
desire or expect any general change of 
policy, and he shows his favor to certain 
modifications, where needed, and treaties 
of reciprocity. 

The President does not avoid the ques- 
tion of economy. It has been charged 
that a surplus of $80,000,000 in 1900 has 
been changed to a deficit of more than 
$40,000,000 in the year just closed. That 
charge does not frighten Mr. Roosevelt. 
Since 1900 we have taken off war taxes 
to the amount of $105,000,000 a year, 
and last year we paid in one extra lump 
$50,000,000 for the Panama Canal. Fur- 
ther than that, we have added rural free 
delivery and irrigation expenses. The 
record is not bad. 

We need not dwell, with Mr. Roose- 
velt, on our retention of the Philippines. 
We could do nothing else, and we have 
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done better for them than any other na- 
tion ever did for a foreign dependency. 

The ethical sense runs through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter, as it is the very 
texture of his soul. He thus puts it: 
“We have striven both for civic right- 
eousness and for national greatness.” He 
appeals to those “ who feel love of coun- 
try and trust in the uplifting of man- 
kind.” And there is in this no cant, no 
winking at fellow-augurs, but a real and 
serious purpose which the world must 
recognize. There is about it a healthy 
upper breath of vital air. 


Js 
The Laborer and His Hire 


THE newspaper press has shown feel- 
ings closely akin to anger over conces- 
sions made by the Interborough Railway 
Company of New York to employees that 
have been threatening to tie up the ele- 
vated railway system. 

The company proposed to pay $3.00 
for a ten-hour working day to motormen 
on the new subway trains. Engineers on 
the elevated have been receiving $3.50 
for a nine-hour day. The company held 
that the work of a motorman on an elec- 
tric train is less difficult and requires less 
skill than that of a locomotive engineer, 
and claimed that $3.00 is the maximum 
wage for such employment in the United 
States, except on the New York elevated 
railroads, where the old wages of locomo- 
tive engineers have been maintained for 
motormen since the substitution of elec- 
tricity for steam. The newspapers are 
saying that under present industrial con- 
ditions $3.00 is all that motormen ought 
to get, and that a ten-hour day is not too 
long, and they attribute Mr. Belmont’s 
“ weakness ” to “ politics.” 

In every labor dispute that arises there 
ar: three parties in interest, and one of 
the three is usually ignored. The gen- 
eral public—that is to say, all classes, 
including business men and wage earners 
other than the quarreling employers and 
employees in the given case—is the chief 
sufferer by any disturbance of the regu- 
lar course of communication, transporta- 
tion, trade or production. But the inter- 
est of the general public finds few cham- 
pions. This fact is discreditable to the 
newspaper press, which should stand for 
the public interest and not for a class. 
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In this clash of railway employees with 
an employing company the public inter- 
est has hardly been mentioned. That in- 
terest in its supreme form is the safety 
of the millions of passengers that are 
daily intrusting their lives to the judg- 
ment, fidelity and “nerve” of railway 
employees. 

Next to our shameful record of lynch- 
ing, the appalling loss of life by needless 
railway and steamboat accidents is the 
most disgraceful fact in American civil- 
ization. Nothing to match it has ever 
been shown by the railway and steamboat 
management of other countries. To say 
nothing of death in other shocking forms, 
the number of victims burned alive on 
American railways in twenty-five years 
probably exceeds the number of heretics 
burned alive in all the religious persecu- 
tions since the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

That a large proportion of these acci- 
dents must be attributed to the over- 
work and unbearable fatigue of railway 
employees is well known. It has been 
proven, over and over again, in coroners’ 
inquests, and in suits for damages, and 
the report of the statistician of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission calls atten- 
tion to it almost annually as a great and 
shameful evil. It is certain that the aver- 
age human being cannot for many years 
endure the wear and tear of nerve inci- 
dent to the life of an American railway 
employee without danger of fatal col- 
lapse at some critical moment. Our life 
is one of intense strain and rush. We 
demand fast trains, short stops and a re- 
duction of “ headway ” to the narrowest 
margin of safety. 

Under these conditions it is either im- 
becile or dishonest to say that a given 
rate of wages is as “high as it ought to 
be” merely because no remarkable skill 
is demanded, and plenty of men can be 
had for the job. Technical skill is but 
one element in the combination of quali- 
ties that the railroad demands, and not 
the most important one. No man is fit 
to be an engineer or motorman, to take 
his place at the head of a train, with hun- 
dreds of human lives behind him, who 
has not the sterling moral qualities of 
responsibility, trustworthiness, instant 
and unfailing judgment and cool cour- 
age. The value of these qualities cannot 
be measured in money. It should:be esti- 
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mated with an eye to justice and even to 
generosity, and with some indication that 
employing railway companies enjoying 
public franchises recognize their own ac- 
countability to the people. : 

More vital, however, than the question 
of wages, from the point of view of the 
public, is that of hours. When the Inter- 
borough Company used the argument 
that most railway employees in the 
United States are working 12 hours a 
day, it announced a fact that, if true, 
should at once be made the basis of legis- 
lation in every commonwealth of the 
United States. If the railway companies 
of this country are intrusting millions of 
lives to men that are kept under strain, 
under existing conditions of railway op- 
eration, for 12 hours a day, their direct- 
ors and managers should be made liable 
to indictment for felony. 


& 
Judge Parker on Editors 


JupceE PARKER may know a great deal 
about law, but he knows very little 
about the duty of editors, if we may 
judge from his address to the Demo- 
cratic editors who visited him at 
Esopus last week. He meant his de- 
scription of the ideal editor to be very 
complimentary to the four hundred 
whom he instructed, but it was a mean 
ideal which he set before them, an ideal 
of foxy craft, and not of ethical pur- 
pose. He said—and we quote all he 
said on the subject: 


“So the great papers are those which antici- 
pate the careful judgment of the majority. 
The great tribunal of the American people may 
be implicitly relied on to decide all questions 
with unerring and exact justice when all the 
evidence is in and deliberation had, and those 
who would hold place as leaders of the people 
must be so thoroughly American, so discreet, 
so far-sighted and so sure of the pulse of the 
people as to discern the course public opinion 
will take. Tho the instant judgment of the 
people may be often at fault, the ripe and final 
decision is always for the right. And the part 
of leadership is to know the right, and to hon- 
estly, patriotically, fearlessly and zealously ad- 
vocate it. 

“Just as long as the press can discern and 
lead the unhurried and well-considered judg- 
ment of the people, so long will its power grow 
mightily, and so long will it hold its place in 
the front rank of the unfaltering and vigorous 
march of national progress, To the upbuild- 
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ing of the power of the press, and to the best 
use of that power, you have devoted your- 
selves.” 


Let us see what he thinks of the 
editorial duty. 

It is, he says, just this, “to antici- 
pate the careful judgment of the ma- 
jority.” Editors must be “ sure of the 
pulse of the people;” they must “ dis- 
cern the course public opinion will 
take;” they must “discern and lead 
the unhurried and _ well-considered 
judgment of the people.” That final 
judgment will be right, he thinks, al- 
ways. It may be at fault for a while, 
but it will always be right in the end. 
Thus anticipating ripe public opinion 
they must “ fearlessly ” advocate it. 

What is this but making of the 
press a political weather bureau? 
Look ahead, he says; see how the wind 
will blow in the end, for it is sure to 
blow right, and trim your sails accord- 
ingly, and thus lead public opinion, 
and you will be “great papers.” A 
more contemptible view of editorship 
we can hardly imagine. We com- 
mend it to the careful attention of those 
“independent ” journals which have 
found in Judge Parker extraordinary 
insight and courage. 

It is not true that the final judgment 
of the people, within any period that 
can be anticipated, will be right. It 
may be, and often is, utterly wrong. 
Secession is an example, and the spirit 
of secession still rules its region after 
half a century. The “final decision ” 
of great questions of government and 
religion concludes so far as mere study 
of “the pulse of the people” can pos- 
sibly anticipate, and as centuries de- 
cide it, one way in England and an- 
other in Italy or Spain. Our public 
opinion is diametrically opposed in all 
its currents to that of Austria or Bel- 
gium. And what is the “ part of leader- 
ship ” to be? It is, we are told, to look 
ahead, see the current, study the trade 
wind, and “lead.” That is what we 
call following, with the conceit of lead- 
ing. It is the part of the bushwhacker 
who robs and burns ahead of the 
army ; or it is, at best, that of the drum- 
major who struts before it and imag- 
ines himself to be the general in com- 
mand. 
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A noble position is that taken by the 
independent press, but it is not what 
is described by Judge Parker. It is 
not watching cloud currents. It has 
an eternal compass which points fixedly 
to the polar star. Currents may change, 
popular opinion may veer, or may set- 
tle wrong for secular periods that seem 
to know no change, but that does not 
concern the real leader. It is not what 
the people think, or what they are like- 
ly to think, or what they will some 
day or other think, that he bothers him- 
self with. His question is with the 
right and the wrong, not the “ dis- 
creet,” not the “ judgment of the ma- 
jority.” There are certain great prin- 
ciples of justice, liberty, equality, by 
which he squares his teaching; and 
he attempts, succeed or fail, to bring 
the vox populi to his eternal standard. 
Such men we have had; such a man 
founded the Tribune; such men in our 
day, to their best understanding ac- 
cepting strenuous right, have been real 
leaders, not blown like dead leaves be- 
fore an advancing gale, but themselves 
showing the people what is right, di- 
recting the course of public opinion, 
and guiding it in a way which it would 
not otherwise have taken. 

We trust that Judge Parker believes 
better than his bungling words express. 
It is the second time he has bungled; 
he had to correct his language about 
self-government in the Philippines. 
We should be very sorry to believe 
that he is only a weather-vane stuck 
very high in the air, in search of the 
topmost current. 


“They” 


Krpxinc’s latest masterpiece in the 
August Scribner arouses so much 
discussion because it is essentially undis- 
cussable. It may be felt by some, but 
interpreted to others by none. Only 
those who have suffered can see. 

Kipling never strikes twice in the same 
place. When he has made one reputa- 
tion he sets out to make another. But 
this is not the first time he has mingled 
without incongruity, the practical and the 
mystical, and made the prosaic trans- 
parent to the poetical. If any one save 
Rudyard Kipling attempted to write the 
Odyssey of the Automobile we might 
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fear some frozen mechanism—a thing of 
steel and cogs and wheels. But the 
wizard touch does not fail him—or us, 
and in the exquisite half-light of his 
imagination we see the lovely little peo- 
ple who throng the enchanted grounds 
of the children’s castle he builds for us. 

Only they who have had children of 
their own, have loved them and _ lost 
them are fit to walk in these holy places 
of memory and imagination. That a 
motor-car, the epitome of all that is 
practical and prosaic and matter of fact, 
should be chosen as the vehicle to trans- 
port us through this mystical land is one 
of Mr. Kipling’s paradoxical triumphs, 
justified by genius. It is a real automo- 
bile, touring through an unreal world of 
fancy. The mystic garden; the sightless 
maiden, who stands in her loneliness for 
all unsatisfied motherhood ; the poignant 
pleasure of half-seeing, half-divining the 
presences; “ They” who lurk in feath- 
ered nooks of fern and forest, and who 
flee at a look—one fears to touch the 
unfurled velvet of this half-unfolded 
flower. 

Here is not the trumpet voice of the 
poet Laureate of Imperialism, this is the 
Kipling who wrote “The Brushwood 
Boy.” The touch of supernaturalism 
does not offend—for sweeter spirits than 
these vanishers never lived in fairyland 
or love. We hear the whispers of their 
childish secrets, the soft footfalls of tiny 
feet, the stir of gliding garments as we 
read, and at a touch like this the heart 
stands still: 


“ The little brushing kiss fell in the center of 
my palm—as a gift on which the fingers were 
expected to close; as the all-faithful half-re- 
proachful signal from a waiting child not used 
to neglect even when the grown-ups were 
busiest—a_ fragment of an old mute secret code 
devised very long ago.” 


Who does not remember some especial 
mark of favor or affection “ They ” used 
to give us long ago? Who cannot recall 
some grace or charm, now vanished, 


in which “They” were not like 
other children? And it is like the 
very “parting of flesh and spirit” 
not to linger near the threshold where 
we can almost see “ Them; ” to heed the 
call of duty summoning us elsewhere, to 
be willing to wait until “ They,” or we, 
perhaps, are no longer shadows. 
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The Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Congress 


Our readers will recall that for the 
past year we have published occasional 
articles by Mr. Hayne Davis on the or- 
ganization of a world wide Govern- 
ment, and elucidated the subject from 
time to time in our editorial columns. 
It is in the very line of the purpose of 
these discussions that the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Conference meets this 
week in St. Louis. The Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House for Re- 
ceiving the Parliamentarians, has given 
out an interview, in which he says that 
the Conference at St. Louis will be 
asked to make a stand for the things 
they foreshadowed, and particularly to 
pass a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invite all 
other nations to send delegates to a 
conference, empowered to negotiate ar- 
bitration treaties, and to discuss the 
creation of a Congress of Nations. 

Mr. Bartholdt has given cogent rea- 
sons why the United States should be 
the nation to take the initiative in thus 
perfecting, in its likeness, the existing 
Union of Nations, and why the meet- 
ing of this Conference at St. Louis is 
the critical time for practical action in 
this direction. 

All nations will be there, exhibiting 
on their commercial side their means 
of serving each other in material things. 
This Exposition is itself a proof of the 
7s interdependence of all peo- 
ples. 

When the delegates to this Interpar- 
liamentary, Union take their seats in 
conference, every one of them will be 
in the midst of a country among whose 
people are a substantial body of his 
own couttrymen. Each of them has 
simply followed to the United States a 
stream of people from his own land. 
There is no other country in the world 
of which this is true. The United 
States is to the nations what the ocean 
is to the rivers of the world, the place 
where they are all made one. Under 
such circumstances these Parliamen- 
tarians from nearly every nation will be 
assembled to celebrate the peaceable 
transfer of the heart of this continent to 
the human race, for its transfer to the 
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United States was a transfer to the 
race; also the creation of this nation 
and its demonstration of the fact that 
all races can be united under one Gov- 
ernment and accomplish wonders, if 
the Government is rightly formed, and 
all are given due voice in it. 

These members of National Parlia- 
ments have come from various parts of 
the world. None of them come from a 
place where it has been found possible 
to preserve peace between contiguous 
independent political bodies. War has 
periodically broken out everywhere ex- 
cept within the limits of an organized po- 
litical authority, and occasionally within 
such bodies. Conscious of the fact that 
war between the nations they represent 
must continue to break out until all na- 
tions are permanently united on the basis 
of one union, what will the European 
Parliamentarians say to America’s reso- 
lution that all nations become members 
of one Grand Republic, completely or- 
ganized with both Congress and Court, 
very limited in authority at the begin- 
ning, but so formed that it can grow in 
power as it grows in years? We be- 
lieve that the hour will have struck for 
taking this practical step toward the 
realization of man’s highest possible 
political ideal. 

It is not without significance that 
this Conference convenes just three hun- 
dred years after Henry the Great of 
France conceived this idea of a polit- 
ical system co-extensive with France’s 
widest commercial activities. The oc- 
casion seems to invite the delegates 
from France to do more than follow in 
the practical realization of this grand 
conception of their greatest King. But 
the great question is not who shall lead 
and who shall follow, but that all na- 
tions shall rise to the hight of respond- 
ing to the call of the twentieth century 
for organized peace and a Parliament 
of the World. 

ss 


The Intellectual Side of the 
Exposition 


THE Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
has been from the start very greatly 
handicapped by insufficient and ineffi- 
cient advertising, and this is particularly 
deplorable in the case of its international 
congresses. Only a very small propor- 
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tion of those who would be interested in 
the Congress of Arts and Science to 
open at St. Louis September 19th have 
been made aware of its character and 
importance. The American people are, 
however, so deaf to anything but loud 
talking that nothing less than red and 
yellow circus posters proclaiming it, not 
untruthfully, as “the most stupendous 
aggregation of living talent brought un- 
der one canvas in this country” would 
be necessary to bring the general public 
to a realization of their opportunities. 

As a nation we are giving our guests 
very shabby treatment. The delegates of 
the legislative assemblies of all the na- 
tions of Europe have journeyed thou- 
sands of miles in order to come personal- 
ly into touch with our Congressmen for 
the discussion of matters of common in- 
terest, and only a few of our statesmen 
can be induced to take a day off to meet 
them. The Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, which includes among its 4,000 mem- 
bers the most important manufacturers 
of the world, visits our commercial me- 
tropolis and the Mayor of New York 
refuses to receive them, either personally 
or by delegate. The Premier of Eng- 
land delivers an address on the constitu- 
tion of matter before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; 
the President of the United States can- 
not interrupt his vacation or his cam- 
paign long enough to say “ Delighted to 
see you” to the assemblies of distin- 
guished statesmen, scientists and men of 
letters now visiting us. 

The International Congress of Arts 
and Science at St. Louis is intended to 
be entirely different from such assem- 
blies in the past. The plan, which is 
largely due to Professor Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard, has been very sharply criticised 
on the ground of impracticability, but 
its aim is certainly a good one. Its pur- 
pose is not the advancement of science, 
but its unification. The papers are not 
to be reports of new discoveries, but are 
to give the recent history and present 
state of each science, and especially its 
relation to the others. In this way it is 
expected to overcome in a measure the 
evils of the extreme specialization now 
so prevalent. 

It will be seen from this that the Con- 
gress will interest a much wider class of 
people than the ordinary scientific meet- 


ing. Instead of a hap-hazard collection 
of technical papers, important and trivial, 
on all sorts of subjects by all kinds of 
men, we will have at St. Louis the sys- 
tematic reports from every department 
of human knowledge by the most com- 
petent scholars who can be obtained 
from any part of the world. There are 
seven grand divisions, Normative Sci- 
ence, Historical Science, Physical Sci- 
ence, Mental Science, Utilitarian Sci- 
ences, Social Regulation, Social Culture. 
Each of these will be the subject of an 
address by an American scholar, and 
followed by addresses, also by Ameri- 
cans, on twenty-four departments into 
which science is still further subdivided; 
one address being given in each depart- 
ment on fundamental conceptions and 
methods and the other on the progress 
of the last century. On the four re- 
maining days of the Congress 128 sec- 
tional meetings will be held, at each of 
which at least two papers will read, 
chiefly by foreign scholars. 

Let no one be deterred from attending 
some of these meetings by the thought 
that he can read the reports later in the 
volumes to be published, for even in this 
age of print the power of the bodily 
presence and the living voice has not lost 
its importance. It is true that no defi- 
nite relation has been establishcd be- 
tween physiognomy and intellect, and it 
does not add much to one’s knowledge 
of a subject to see that one of its mas- 
ters is tall or short, is baldheaded or 
gray, has a pointed beard or is smooth- 
shaven, but it gives a greater interest, 
a sense of reality, to see and hear the men 
who are doing things; the men whose 
personalities are molding the thought of 
to-day and forming the concepts and 
creating the language of the future; men 
who have annexed provinces of human 
thought more important than the 
Louisiana Purchase, and have con- 
tributed more by their discoveries to the 
wealth and happiness of the millions 
than the event which the Exposition at 
St. Louis commemorates. 

The list of the four hundred scholars 
who have been invited to take part in the 
Congress is too long to publish. The 
names mean either much or nothing tc 
the reader, but all will recognize the ex: 
ceptionality of the opportunity whicl 
enables one to hear within a few days 
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such men as Josiah Royce and Borden P. 
Bowne on Philosophy, Wilhelm Ostwald 
and Benno Erdmann on the Methodology 
of Science, Woodrow Wilson, Andrew 
D. White, W. W. Rockhill, Arminius 
Vambéry and John P. Mahaffy on His- 
tory; Francis A. March, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Paul Haupt, on the History 
of Language; Basil L. Giidersleeve, 
Charles R. Lanman, A. W. Jackson and 
F, Brunetiére on the History of Litera- 
ture; R. B. Richardson, Adolph Furt- 
wangler and John La Farge on the His- 
tory of Art; Edward Hopkins, Hermann 
Oldenberg, Maurice Bloomfield, Karl 
Budde, Benjamin W. Bacon and Adolf 
Harnack on the History of Religion; J. 
J. Thomson and Sir William Ramsay in 
Physics; Henri Moissan, Rudolf Fittig, 
J. H. Van t’Hoff and W. O. Atwater 
on Chemistry ; Thomas C. Chamberlain, 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Svante Arrhenius and the Prince 
of Monaco on the Sciences of the Earth; 
Jacques Loeb, Hugo de Vries and H. H. 
Donaldson in Biology ; Harold Hoffding, 
James Ward, G. Stanley Hall and Pierre 
Janet in Psychology; Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Jean G. De Tarde and Harold 
Westergaard in Sociology; Ronald Ross 
and Nicholas Senn in Medicine; G. Mar- 
coni and Michael Pupin on Electrical 
Engineering ; James Bryce and Paul S. 
Reinsch on Administration; Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant and Philipp 
Zorn on International Law, and C. Lom- 
broso on Criminology; not to mention 
the “citizens on foot.” The full pro- 
gram, from which these names have been 
almost casually culled, may be obtained 
without charge from Howard J. Rogers, 
Director of Congresses, World’s Fair, St. 
Louis. 
st 


Coming Home 


WE are coming home again, as the 
bees fly to their hives before a shower, 
and, like the bees, most of us have a 
load of honey, or at least some pollen of 
experience. It is a good thing, even if it 
has cost a good deal of labor and money, 
to have had a vacation. Down the moun- 


tain sides, in from the seashore, away. 


from the lakes, and out from thousands 
of farm houses, the flight is in flocks and 
in swarms—homeward bound. Home 
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was never so sweet as after an absence 
of a few weeks. How good the old door 
knob feels. The very musty smell that 
has accumulated in the closed hall rushes 
out to greet us. We noted the weeds in 
the pathway, and now we are conscious 
that indoors as well as out there is an 
accumulation of things that must be at- 
tended to. A locked up house contains 
a sort of activity. Many things have 
gone on in here since we turned the key 
and our backs. Our mental memoranda 
is accumulating fast, before we get into 
an easy chair, and fling down our bun- 
dles, with “Thank the Lord; back 
again!” Mind you, even Paradise would 
grow dull if you were everlastingly shut 
up in it. Golden streets would be gladly 
exchanged for a bit of turf and mellow 
garden soil. The fact is we cannot rest 
until we have got at our work—at least 
we must empty our brain cells of accu- 
mulations. 

The old duties which had become mo- 
notonous and heavy are now once more 
become delight. Green gages and mag- 
num bonums cover the grass, and the 
apples have drunk so many showers and 
so much sunshine that they look at us 
with evident desire to be picked and put 
away to rest. The summer strawberries 
carpet the ground with crimson, while 
the Bunker Hills suggest a month of 
puddings and pies. The last blackberry 
is gone from the bushes, but a few white 
grape currants still welcome our greedy 
hands. Query: Why does fruit away 
from home never taste like that plucked 
off our own vines and trees? Mem.— 
never to be away again from home when 
blackberries are ripe. “A _ blackberry 
pie,” says Old Humphrey, “is ye very 
highest achievement of ye kitchen labora- 
tory.” 

The vegetable garden is a sorry sight. 
What can be more dismal than a potato 
patch, with wilted vines mixed with 
weeds, and waiting to be dug? Get your 
digger and at it, for what can be finer 
than a dish of Snowflakes, well boiled in 
salted water and “dried off” as our 
mothers did it, till the skins burst open 
and the heart of the potato throbs with 
benevolent pulsations. It has done its 
duty under the soil all summer, and now 
it is going up to accomplish a higher 
mission of life. “ Matter,” says Cole- 
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ridge, “is always climbing;” from the 
cell of the bean to the cell of the brain. 
It is the same instinct that makes the vine 
climb up and the tree lift itself, year by 
year, into light and sunshine. One rather 
enjoys a good home-made back-ache af- 
ter a month at a “ resort,’ where sport 
and rest become the tedious law of exist- 
ence, and everybody grows to be so near 
like everybody else, with golf sticks and 
tennis racquet, as to lose individuality. 
There is little left at such a place but to 
grumble and growl to make you distinct- 
ive. After all, there is nothing quite so 
fine as work. The sensation of having 
your own private duties to do makes you 
self-respectful. Editorially we are proud 
of the potatoes we are digging. “ Come,” 
said Diocletian, “ Come and see my cab- 
bages.” 

No one ever yet valued home too high- 
ly, and few have comprehended the full 
duty and possibility of home-making. 
The highest idea of God is Father—of 
Heaven is Home. Our homes are buds 
of an infinite home—the concentered 
thought and sentiment which has blos- 
somed into our human hope of an eternal 
homing. It is not a narrow thought, 
but broad, full, aggressive and growing 
—an evolution without end. A narrow 
theology gives us a meager conception 
of the future; a mean home spoils this 
life. The highest ambition of man or 
woman, and of both together, is a fine 
home—a home full of beauty, truth and 
goodness. 

Coming out of the woods, and shaking 
off the scarlet leaves of the sumach and 
the golden leaves of the butternut—or if 
it be from Chautauqua or Greenacre— 
we are in no mood to moralize. The joy 
of existence compels activity. We only 
feel compelled to make life sweeter, 
richer and more honest. We shall need 
other vacations, but they shall all send us 
back stronger for manly ideals to be 
worked into home life. The day is com- 
ing when society will be able and willing 
to cast off its trivialities and convention- 
alism, in order to work in the divinely 
human. Then we shall hear no more 
about strikes, and divorces, and anarch- 
ism, because our ideas of human life are 
revolutionized. 

We said, like the bees ; and that is true. 
It takes them some time to remove the 
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pollen and disgorge the sweets they have 
collected. By and by you will find fine 
combs full of honey. It will be many 
weeks before what we have gathered of 
wit and wisdom may have been worked 
over into overflowing honeycombs, into 
our public or domestic duties, and bright- 
ened firesides and enlivened households. 
Not one but will be the better for an out- 
ing, yet the one settled conviction that 
seems growing on the American people 
is that our homes are too artificial and 
conventional—that they need not be so 
far from nature as they are. We flee to 
the woods for a part of the time because 
we are naturally barbarians. Civilization 
that is not an improved barbarism is a 
burden and will be got rid of. Our 
homes are too complex ; our cities too far 
from the groves; our lives too far from 
simplicity. Half our social life is artful 
and soulless. It naturally and easily 
drops into intemperance and falsehood. 
The part of good citizenship is to help 
toward a clear-visioned and cleaner- 
hearted home. Who shall dream the 
ideal? Who shall dare to live the real? 


a 


Is it true, what the 
Atheneum says, in a dis- 
cussion of the passion 
for liberty in Swinburne’s earlier poe- 
try, that “liberty is no longer a war- 
cry or even a shibboleth; ” that “ free- 
dom is a shadow of a shadow; ” that 
“ force is the fashionable god, and force 
in alliance with avarice is the highest 
ideal of great nations;” that “ utili- 
tarian ambitions have swept aside the 
misty ideals of universal brotherhood ;” 
and that “nations fight for markets 
rather than for holy places?” While 
the writer was penning these lines he 
might have seen. thousands of English- 
men arrested because they would not 
yield their religious liberty; all Scot- 
land stirred because the highest court 
put the rights of property befure the 
rights of conscience, and $300,000 im- 
mediately given to tide over the loss. 
He might have looked to see the party 
in power beaten over and over again 
by the cry of free education, temper- 
ance and free trade. It sounds like the 
wail of some senile conservative, who 
has lost the fervor of young enthusiasm. 


The Ideal of 
Great Nations 
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Far better was Browning’s outlook, not 
discouraged when the sonneteer of 
French and English liberty turned 
Tory with his Poet Laureate’s tierce of 
canary, but shouting his defiance, faith 
and grief: 
“We shall march prospering, not through his 
presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, while he boasts his 
quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade 
aspire.” 
If one cares to see the expression of 
the higher ideal in national life, let him 
read President Roosevelt’s letter of ac- 
ceptance this week. 
sd 


Is it generally known that 
the Japanese are the de- 
scendants of the lost ten 
tribes of Israel? At least that is what 
the Jews in Jerusalem are saying, and the 
victories of the Japanese over the Rus- 
sians greatly delight them. The Tal- 
mud tells us that there is a certain sab- 
batical river which on the Sabbath rests 
from throwing up stones, and on its 
banks the ten tribes have enjoved long 
rest. The river is supposed to be in Ja- 
pan. Besides, there are prophetic pas- 
sages which are clear on the subject. 
One of these is Is. 62: 4, which reads: 
“For the day of vengeance is in my 
heart, and the year of my redeemed is 
come.” This passage is enlarged by 
making each Hebrew letter the first let- 
ter of a selected complete word—that is, 
making r stand for Russia, and J for 
Japan, when the passage reads thus: 
“All Israel shall perceive and shall know the 
downfall of Nicholas, the Czar of Russia, at the 
time of his warring in fhe war of Japan; and 
after the year of his downfall there shall be 
true redemption; and it shall be announced to 
all Israel by the hand of Elijah the Prophet.” 


Here is a study in acrostics for students 
of Hebrew, for whose benefit we preserve 
the original text. We commend the 
prophecy to Elijah at Zion City. 
se 

The case of Adolf Beck is 
likely to lead to some very 
desirable reforms in crim- 
inal procedure in Great Britain, and it 
has suggestions for this country. One 
John Smith was condemned in 1887 for 


A Prophetic 
Acrostic 


The Strange 
Beck Case 


-ardice. 
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frauds on seventeen women, and was 
condemned to five years penal impris- 
onment. Nineteen years later a pre-_ 
cisely similar series of frauds was com- 
mitted, and Adolf Beck was accused of 
them, it’ being charged that he was 
identical with the aforesaid John Smith. 
He was innocent, could have proved, if 
permitted, that he was not Smith, but 
was railroaded through by the police 
and condemned to seven years penal 
servitude. He served his time, was re- 
leased, and was again arrested when 
similar new frauds appeared. The jury 
convicted him, but the judge reserved 
sentence. Just then the real John 
Smith turned up, inquiries followed, 
and Beck was pardoned and $10,000 of- 
fered him as a sort of reparation. But 
he refuses to be silenced, demands full 
examination, and the Government has 
been forced to appoint a Commission to 
investigate the evil. In this country 
there seems to be plenty of delay and 
opportunity for an accused man to 
prove innocence, if he has money; but 
there is no redress for one who has 
proved that he has been unjustly con- 
demned and imprisoned. This needs 
reform. 

Js 

We have observed 
that somehow it is 
the Southern 
Methodist Church that seems to lead the 
way toward justice and fair treatment of 
all men in the section where that Church 
is strong. We have seen plenty of words, 
but nowhere have we seen definite acts 
more hopeful than those taken by the 
Southern Methodist Church in States- 
boro, S. C., in reference to the lynching 
which took place there lately, when the 
sheriff and the militia showed such cow- 
The church has passed unani- 
mous resolutions calling upon any of its 
members who participated in the lynch- 
ing to resign from the Church, unless 
“a public confession of wrong be made, 
with expression of sorrow and contri- 
tion.” The pastor of the church, the 
Rev. Whiteley Langston, had the cour- 
age to give to the Governor’s Commis- 
sion of inquiry the names of several of 
the lynchers, and he has been strongly 
censured for it, but the church has voted 
= commend him for his “ Christian con- 
uct.” 


Good Methodist 
Church Actions 
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We have not expressed the opinion 
that Great Britain was guilty of selfish 
Imperialism in sending an expedition to 
Tibet. It is not easy for us to say that 
the refusal of the Tibetan authorities 
to carry out the terms of the treaty was 
not reason enough to resort to force. 
Now the treaty is signed, and Colonel 
Younghusband returns to India, not an- 
nexing Tibet by any means, but at least 
opening it up to trade. It is good for the 
world, good for Tibet, that the expedition 
has taken place. Of course, it is for- 
tunate for Great Britain in this affair 
that Russia was occupied with Japan, 
and it was good statesmanship for Eng- 
land to take advantage of the time when 
Russia could not interfere. With the 
Dalai Lama fled to Mongolia, where the 
Russians will take care of him, and the 
rival Lama in rule, we may expect a 
happy revolution. The Dalai Lama is 
the thirteenth incarnation, and there is an 
old popular saying in Tibet that there 
would be but thirteen incarnations. As 
with other practices that mimic Chris- 
tianity these Buddhists seem to have 
Saint Malachy prophecies and unlucky 


numbers. 
x 


Do our readers know what is, educa- 
tionally, the best State in the Union? 
It is Arkansas—at least so says Gov- 
ernor Jeff Davis, in his address to vot- 
ers before the late election: 


“We have the best public school system of 
any State in the Union. We pay as much for 
the education of negroes in Arkansas as does 
Massachusetts for the education of white chil- 
dren. Our system of public school education 
is almost perfect in its every detail.” 


Our readers will please excuse us for 
not putting this in the column of 
“Pebbles.” Massachusetts expended 
in 1902, by the last statistics published 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, $38.21 per capita of school at- 
tendance, and Arkansas $7.41. The 
Massachusetts school year was 185 
days, and that of Arkansas 91.5. The 
average number of days attended by 
each pupil in Massachusetts was 
146.6, and in Arkansas 57.5. The aver- 
age monthly salary of male teachers in 
Massachusetts was $140.94, and in Ar- 
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kansas $36.17. “Almost perfect, 


“best in the Union! ” 
& 


It is in discussion of Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s proposition to increase the duties 
of the House of Lords that The Guard- 
ian, the leading English Church of Eng- 
land paper, remarks that “at present a 
very moderate share of ability~is sufficient 
to bring a peer to the front, and steady 
application will do for him what can only 
be accomplished in the Commons by an 
unusual combination of qualities.” This 
is a remarkable confession, and reminds 
one of the old tale of the man who urged 
his father to come West, because in the 
border States mighty mean men could 
get elected to Congress. 


& 


Here is a case of conscience which we 
refer to those who are wise. There was 
a smoke seen issuing from one of the 
entrances to the new subway in this city. 
As it increased the crowd gathered so 
close that the police could not beat them 
back to make room for the fire engines 
that were coming. Then one of the po- 
licemen shouted out, “ Back there, for 
your lives! There’s half a ton of dynamite 
below!” and the crowd ran back, and 
there was no dynamite. Now, when he 
makes confession to the priest, what sort 
of a penance would an expert in “ moral 
philosophy ” impose? 

& 


Rear-Admiral Watson, after a distin- 
guished career, retires at the age of 62. 
If he had been in the army he could have 
remained in active service two years lon- 
ger. The Japanese seem to know how 
to run a war, and of their two field mar- 
shals one is 65 years old and the other 
66. General Nodzu is 63, and General 
Kuroki is 60, while General Oku is 58. 


& 


What education is doing for England 
and Wales is shown in the fact that the 
last vear out of 1,000 marriages only 23 
grooms and 26 brides were unable to sign 
their names to the registers. Fifty years 
ago the numbers were 305 and 446 re- 
spectively. Such a showing ought to 
shame even the confirmed grumblers 
against the times. 
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Insurance 


Careers for the Coming Men: 
Life Insurance 


AN attractive little book has just been 
issued through the Saalfield Publishing 
Company of Akron, O. It is entitled 
“Careers for the Coming Men,” and con- 
tains chapters by twenty-three prominent 
business and literary men. The chapter 
on Life Insurance is by the Hon. John F. 
Dryden, United States Senator and 
President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. According to Mr. 
Dryden life insurance is a marvelous 
business in that, while practically un- 
known in this country a hundred years 
ago and of insignificant proportions even 
fifty years since, it has progressed to such 
an extent as to be of the greatest impor- 
tance in this day and generation. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
business of life insurance may be gath- 
ered from statements appearing in Mr. 
Dryden’s chapter, which give the total an- 
nual income of all the life insurance com- 
panies as more than $500,000,000, while 
the surplus to policy holders exceeds 
$300,000,000. In the business of life in- 
surance there are many opportunities for 
young men both in office and field work. 
Office work is very similar to office work 
in other industries, but in field work there 
is large opportunity for the development 
of individual talent. Very little technical 
education is required for industrial field 
work, and the chief elements of success 
are energy, tact and integrity. The op- 
portunities for advancement are more 
rapid than in other lines, such as banks, 
railways or other financial and commer- 
cial enterprises. 

The demand for young men of excep- 
tional ability is out of all proportion to 
the available supply, and there is an 
abundant field for the profitable employ- 
ment of large numbers of college bred 
men or men of higher education. The 
chapter closes with the statement that it 
would seem to be a perfectly rational 
view that the intelligent, industrious and 
tactful young man is not likely to be in 
error in making a choice of life insurance 
as a business career. 


THE stability, thrift and prosperity 
of a community is fostered by life in- 


surance. The insured man is both 
strengthened and fortified by it and can- 
not help being a better man than is his 
uninsured brother. His policy gives him 
a personal interest in the insuring com- 
pany and tends to interest him also in 
the welfare of the community in which 
he dwells. He takes part in influencing 
national conditions for, rather than 
against, prosperity in so far as he can 
and with his insurance is apt to consider 
things more broadly. The insurance he 
carries may even influence his vote and 
in every way his insurance is construct- 
ive rather than destructive. The whole 
community is benefited, and the citizen- 
ship of the insured man, both at home 
and abroad, cannot help being of a higher 


type. 
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Durtnc the present year the Canadian 
Post Office Department has inaugurated 
a system of insuring valuable letters. 
Only regularly paid letters are insurable 
and the person insuring such letters must 
pay a charge of five cents for registra- 
tion as well as a fee varying from three 
to six cents, according to the value of the 
insurance taken out. The fee for a let- 
ter carrying an insurance of $10 is three 
cents; for $15, four cents; for $20, five 
cents, and for the $25 maximum, six 
cents. This would make the total cost for 
insuring a letter valued at $25 which was 
not over weight thirteen cents. On pay- 
ment of this sum the person mailing the 
letter receives a special receipt from the 
postmaster, and the insured letter is 
shown to be of value by a red seal which 
is affixed. Special precautions are taken 
under regulations covering such trans- 
actions in order to guard against the pos- 
sibility of the letter breaking open and 
the valuable contents dropping out. 
Thus a letter tendered for insurance un- 
der the Canadian system must be inclosed 
in a strong envelope, properly sealed 
with gum or wax. Coins, jewelry or 
precious stones and the like must be in- 
closed in stout boxes and packed in ac- 
cordance with specific directions fur- 
nished upon request by the postmaster. 
It would seem that a similar system 
might well be applied to United States 
mail. 
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Entertaining Bankers 


INTERESTING SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAYS 
AND MEANS OF OBTAINING BUSINESS 
ON THE PART OF METROPOLITAN 
BANKS. 


RECENT statements in the daily press 
are to the effect that a certain bank had 
made an appropriation of not less than 
$10,000 for the entertainment of visitors 
to the thirtieth annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Asssociation, which 
began in this city on Wednesday of this 
week. Other city banks doing an out of 
town trade, not to be entirely outdone 
in this regard, arranged to give their 
banker dealers luncheons, carriage drives 
and theater parties. The Evening Post 
estimates that banks in Manhattan will 
have spent between $100,000and $200,000 
in seeing that visiting bankers are en- 
tertained during their three days’ stay in 
New York City. This is considered a 
perfectly legitimate method for a bank 
to use in seeking to obtain business. 

One officer of a Wall Street bank 
stated in a published interview that with 
three or four thousand out-of-town 
bankers in the city we have to give them 
a good time and, incidentally, strengthen 
connections in a business way. By meeting 
a delegate at the station and providing 
a handsome carriage for his transporta- 
tion to the hotel, and seeing that his wife 
and daughters receive flowers and 
courteous attention as soon as they are 
comfortably located, you can sometimes 
secure a $500,000 account. At all events, 
attention of this kind will interest him 
far more than the conventional letter, no 


matter how carefully written, in which ‘ 


your surplus and heavy capitalization are 
set forth, no matter how seductively. 
So far as security is concerned, every 
country banker knows that any one of 
the large Wall Street banks could render 
him satisfactory service and carefully 
execute his banking business. Other 
things being equal, the out-of-town 
banker naturally selects as his Eastern 
depository the bank that treats him best. 
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Sentiment plays a part in banking as it 
does in any other class of business, and 
sentiment has more to do with the selec- 
tion of a New York correspondent than 
some people are inclined to suspect. The 
entertainment of bankers by other bank- 
ers certainly has a business end, but this 
is not so apparent as to lessen even in 
small part the enjoyment and good fel- 
lowship that spring out of it. 


Sal 


A REDUCTION of $5 per ton has been 
announced by steel tube manufacturers. 


....Revised estimates of the wheat 
harvest indicate a reduction of 67,000,- 
000 bushels in spring wheat prospects. 


....A largely increased iron output 
was a trade feature of last month. Six- 
ty-three thousand tons in excess of 
July’s production was noted in the blast 
furnace reports. 


....Lhirty-eight national banking 
associations were chartered during the 
month of August. The total capital 
stock of these institutions was $1,532,- 
000. 

...-From the records of the Sub- 
Treasury it would appear that the 
amount of money so far transferred for 
crop moving this year is somewhat in 
excess of the sum required for the same 
purpose last year. 


.... The striking Ohio coal miners in 
sub-district No. 6, after having lost some- 
thing like $3,200,000 in wages, have final- 
ly concluded to declare the strike off. Ac- 
cording to dispatches from Zanesville 
they have now agreed to accept a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent. less than that 
received for two years prior to April 1 
of this year. The strike originated be- 
cause of a request that they accept a 
greater reduction than that contained in 
the Indianapolis convention agreement. 

....Dividends announced: 


‘Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 144 per 
cent., payable October 1st. 
New York Dock Co., Preferred, 1 per cent. 
payable October rsth. 
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Bedford Springs Hotel and Baths 


OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER CAPACITY 500 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 
LARGEST RESORT HOTEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. $100,000 SPENT IN IMPROVE- 
MENTS THE PAST SEASON. 


New and magnificent bathhouse, new office and ms ga room, toom, billiard room, 
buffet, rooms en suite with ate bath; new kitchen buildi Heatt electric plants. Elec- 
tric bells) FINEST NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE IN HE STATE. Golf, tennis, somtints 
bathing, horseback riding, and driving. ‘‘Magnesfa, Sulphur, Chalybeate and Sweet (pure) Spring 
Waters.” Open only to patrons of the Hotel. For rates and other information address 

H. E. BEMIS, Manager, BEDFORD, PA. 


Park Avenue Hotel 
Se any a sis, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fire-Proof 


EUROPEAN PLAN—iss seems 


—100 Rooms at $1. 
weve Decora 


100 Rooms at $2. 
ted an ag 
- cessib ie to all Railroads, Ferries, Theatres, and only five 
List of stocks and bonds yielding minutes to the Large Department Stores. Electric Cars, 
passing the hotel, transfer to all cross-town lines. 


from 5 per cent. upward fur- minutes from Grand Central Station by Madison i= 
nished on application. nue Cars. 
REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 














Harrison @ Smith. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN. 























‘SUMMIT LAKE HOTEL ¢ 


AND COTTAGES, 
Central Valley, N. Y. 





An Ideal Place. Good Shoot- 
ing and Fine Fishing. Steam ¢ 


* Heat and Open Fires. Select % FURNACE ASHES 


Unsafe to keep them in cellar unless put in 


' People. All Comforts. Between 


vation 1,400 Feet. 49 miles from 
N. Y. City. 

} Write for booklet. 

Special rates for September. 


GEO. S. WEYGANT, Prop. 
CEEECE 





Tuxedo and West Point. Ele- ‘ 





WITT’S alg: teins maint GAN 


Cl fitting lid. Ri 1 
ose- m on oy 
floor. Made of aa an bette 
yard; comentey Witt Ga 
Get We 
oe +] beens esr 4 if ssaaians if not, — 
THE WIiT CORNICE 00., - Dept. 3, Cincinnati, 0 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler, The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burnout, The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { Me**it ots clenwood Ranges. 








Bay State Franklin 


= 


| | 
t ] L 





The ) . : 

. This [Open Stove or Portable 
Remington Fireplace can be used in any 
Typewriter room where there is a chimney 


reduces expenses by its great connection. Just the thing for 


capacity for work and small cool mornings and evenings in 
cost of maintenance. the country or at the sea shore. 


Remi T. ; , Send for Circular. 
e on ‘er C ‘om 
"hue ae Barstow Stove Company, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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: : 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 

; TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
‘5 / the best and simplest device for makin 

100 copies from pen written and § 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will on _— duplicator, 
out deposit on ten 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
CLarence W. Bowen, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
years’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 


town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Haston, Pa. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
ooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, T; Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous. hired ment, ] Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 














THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 

A trained nurse says: “In the practice of my pro- 
fession I have found so many points in favor of 
Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recommmend 
it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an es- 
sential in food for the sick) and can be adapted to 
all ages, being softened with milk or cream for babies 
or the aged when Geficiency of teeth renders mastica- 
tion impossible. For fever patients or those on liquid 
diet I find ‘Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing.’ This recipe is my own 
idea and is made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of 
Grape-Nuts in a glass of water for an hour, strain 
and serve with the beaten white of an egg and a 
spoonful of fruit juice for flavoring. This affords a 
great deal of nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses Grape- 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his pa- 
tients. 

“ Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for any 
one—well or sick.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Greek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostra- 
tion or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will 
work wonders toward nourishing and rebuilding, and 
in this way ending the trouble. ‘‘ There’s a reason” 
and trial proves. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 





vase! 161 BROADWAY. 
| —a 688 BROADWAY. 


“T23SIXTH AVENUE. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 











‘$600,000.00 for improvements 


Chalfonte is always open 





CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Write for Folder, Leaflet and’Rates 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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[  electrie-lighted solid through 


DAILY TRAIN 


Chicago to California via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North- Western 
Line. Lessthan three days en route 
over the only double-track railway be- 
tweenChicagoand the Missouri River. 
Leaves Chicago 8 p. m. daily. 
Another fast train leaves at 11 p. m. 
for San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Portland 
The Best of Everything. 
Send four-cent stamp for booklet on 
California or two-cent stamp for illus- 
trated folder describing its principal 
features with complete list of hotels 
and hotel rates. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Cc. &N.-W. Ry. 








“Iu the Heart ot Orange County”’ 


“INTER PINES” oosnen,n.y. 


A beautiful quiet p'ace to rest and recuperate. Large mansion, 
all modern improvements; ample grounds, well shaded; near sta- 
tion and churches. Send for terms and klet. Drs. fF. W. & 
F, W. SEWARD. 





DIVIDENDS. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
Eighty-second Quarterly Dividend. 

No. 195 Broadway, New York, September 7, 1904. 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. on the 
Capital Stock of the Manhattan Railway Company will be 
paid on and after October 1st, 1904, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the closing of the transfer books on Friday, Septem- 
ber 16th, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The transfer books will be re- 
opened on Wednesday, September 28th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

D. W. MoWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
New York, September 15, 1904, 


oft ours nner stu nd OE Fn 
on the 0: 
15th to stag holders of record at the close of business 


— GEO. E, SPENCER, Treasurer, 
FINANCIAL 





BONDS PAYING 5% 


Write for special circular, which 
will be mailed upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., N. Y. 
Beanch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


Security. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


8" Guaranteed on- 
Monthly Savings 


By a local association in Birmingham, Ala. Every dollar loaned on im- 
proved real estate at }gits value. Established 12 years. Never hada loss 
or failed to meet an obligation. No a eet No Withdrawal 
Fee, No Fines, Write for | 1 Bank. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY BUIL DING &i 1 ‘OAN ASSN. 
223 N. 2ist Street, - «= irmingham, Ala. 


29th YEAR. 





Gonvenience. Privacy- 
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The Venezuelan Controversy 


Seizure of Bermudez 
Asphalt Lake. 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given to all ship own- 
ers, shippers, shipping agents and other persons that 
the NEW YORK AND BERMUDEZ COMPANY, owner 
of BERMUDEZ LAKE, in the State of Bermudez, in 
the United States of Venezuela, from which the Com- 
pany was wrongfully dispossessed on the twenty-sec- 
ond day of July, 1904, will hold responsible in dam- 
ages, ALL PERSONS WHOMSOEVER, who, during 
the period when BERMUDEZ LAKE may continue in 
the wrongful possession of others, shall, at any time 
or place, receive, transport, deliver or dispose of, or 
be directly or indirectly concerned in receiving, trans- 
porting, delivering or disposing of any asphalt taken 
therefrom by persons other than the Company’s 
agents and employees; or who are or have been con- 
cerned, or in any way implicated as parties or acces- 
sories in the proceedings resulting in such seizure, 
and any subsequent unlawful traffic in the Company’s 
property. 

NEW YORK AND BERMUDEZ CO. 
CLYDE BROWN, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 22d, 1904. 








THREE RICH DEVELOPED 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successful Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes in a lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Highest Bank References. 














33 YEARS O SNHiEe 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Wil) mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office detabiished 1871, lows Falls, lowa. 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
at the elose of business on the 8th day of ‘September, 1904: 
SOURCES. 


Due from ‘trust eompantes, 

and brokers. ° 
Banking ease GEE Esc ccccceses nerves 
jae og ORd -DemGS. oo. ccccccccccccecs 


United States al tenders and circulating 
notes of Nationa banks.........++0-- occece 
Cash item 

Bills and are for the next day’s Yee WY 6S 
Other items carried as cash 





LIABILITIES, 
pa a stock paid in, in cash 
fund. 


Tndiviaed eae. less current expenses on 
taxes paid........ Sc cotvosecsepocegees 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks. - 19,890,076.68 
Amount jn. not rane under any of the 
above heads, 
Unpaid dividends. 


Total $46,870,150.91 
Stats or New Yorx, County or New Yorx«, 88.: 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and by my M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, = the 
City of New York, in said yf... Soles duly sworn, eac 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the seched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
= ,» and not elsewhere; and that the above 


sth. day of custome: 1904, as the day on which suc! 


port shall be made. 
waeaey a PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M, BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed <a — te A both deponents, the 


12th day of September, 1904, 
s. INGERSOLL KELTON, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, Kings County, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 6th, 1904: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agent: 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, ge 4 — cents. . 
a money reserve in bank, As s.3 


= AEE notes. 
Redemption fund with oe States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circula 
Due from United States, Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





LIABILITIES. 
Copies ie BEBE Dis occccgccreteomeecccess 
Su is fund 
Un Iided profits, less ess expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due - poe banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits ot to eee 
Demand certificates of d =. 
Time certificates of depostt 
Certified checks 


$6,537,490.81 
Sratz or New Y County or New York, 88.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER. Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED’K FOWLER, er 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of Sep- 
tember, 1904. LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: HOBART J. PARK, 

ISIDORE Directors. 


STRA 
WILLIAM H. JENNISON, 
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R= OF THE CONDITION OF 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close ot 
business September 6th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........+++. rer . » -$22,862,408.76 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agen 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
ee money reserve in bank, viz.: 


8 
tnoal tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer. 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


ITTTITITTT ITIL TTT TTT TTT TTT $49, 114,332.26 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... cocccccceccce 
Su 8 fund. 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Reserved for taxes 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks............. cece 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust Seas and savings banks.... 
Dividends unp: ° 
Individual de salts subject to check 
Demand pe pees of ‘deposit 
Certified ¢' 
Cashier’s 7. outstanding 
United States deposits 
nds borrowed 


rm 
§ 

PERLE Eris 
SBS8SSRSES3B 


3322 


Stats or New Yor«, County or New York, ss.: 

I, DUMONT CLARKE, President of the above-named bank, 
do’ solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and pores 

DUMONT CLARKE, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of _— 
ber, 1904, THOS. CHESBRO WATKINS, 

[Seal.} Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
OCorrect—Attest: aD. ir. nee 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Providence, R. I., Sept. 6, 1904. 
ESOURCES. 


Directors. 





Loans and discounts 
United States bonds, etc 
Banking house 

Cash and due from banks 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 


4 8. 
M. J. Barber, Cash. . Greene, A. Cash. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 6th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 


discounts 
fts, secured and unsecured 
States bonds to secure circulation 
States bonds to secure U. S. deposits.. 
States bonds on hand 








Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items........... gtoere 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money Lenmeney in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender “notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fun 
Assets of Central National Bank in liquidation. 





Due to State banks and b 

Due to trust companies an yoo banks. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 


Cashier’s checks omeeaeng 

United States deposits 

Deposits of United States disbursing officers. . 
Bonds borrowed 


Total $31, 064,856.08 
oe or New Yorx, County or New York, s8s.: 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
odtena swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. WILLIAM V. A. Lat E, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: URG, 
oA hh Directors. 
JOHN A. McCALL 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, Providence, R.1. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
Due from banks 





Capital 

Surplus and profits. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


$3,912,811.79 
EDWARD P. METCALF, ee. 
pe B. ASHLEY, Cas’ 


OFFICERS. 
ORGE H. CAPRON, ‘Assistant Cashier. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Tiust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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Re OF THE CONDITION OF 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK Tor THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business 2 een 6th, 1904: 
URCES. 
Loans and discounts........ cisenecce paper wou 
Overdrafts ... 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Bonds and securities.......... nese seeveneenes 
Banking house.........--esseeesceseees ceenee 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers..... oeeese 
Checks ‘and other cash itemS...........++++:- 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks........ essence 
Nickels and cents.......-.-eseeeseeeeees ccece 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender ‘hotes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation)........... geese ve 





gf 
a 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL SO ANK, 
of the ae of New York, at the close of business September 


6th, 1904 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation os 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. ° 
Premiums on United ae sae 
Stocks, securities, etc. 
Banking house..... cecece 
Other real estate owned. 
Due from National banks. 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . ee 
Notes of other National banks 


Rroes OF THE CONDITION OF T 


i 


358 
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Bein 
#588 
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BEER 


83 


oOo 
a 
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8 

Legal: tender notes. 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 


LIABILITIES. 
Goomees OPEL TTL ee beesee e000 


83 8 8 
BS S SR 888 


SSResSeskerseee 


xn 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Reserve for taxes. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid............. Cecocccece eocece 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Individual deposits subject to — 
Demand certificates of ges 
Certified checks...... 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 


$34,915,024.02 
State or. NEW Yorx, County or New YOoRK, 88.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. PHILIP = — Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: Lo gg THAL 

NELSON CROMWELL, Directors. 
PRED’ B. SCHENCK, 





EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 6th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 


United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 


Bue Pamd...cccccccccccccccccccesscece 
ndivided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes eee: - 
Reserved for taxes........ 
Due to other National banks. . aes 
Due to State banks and bankers. ° 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de eposits subject to check. ow 
Demand certificates of deposit.............++ 
Accepted checkS..........++-+0++ $00ecceesece 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. eenneciensdeteen 


BRSSRSSa: 
asnekessss 


- 


Tot $35. 
STaTE on New Yorx, County oF New Yor«x, 88.: 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is true 


to the best of my knowledge ont & 
CHARLES H PATTERSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. RODERICK P. hay Notary Public. 


, Directors. 


JAMES G. CANN 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
WM. S. OPDYKE, 


Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, September a unot, 
OURCES. 


Overdrafts, 

Overdrafts unsecured ° 
United States bonds to secure cireulation..... 
Premiums on United States bonds.... ° 
Bonds, securities, etc 


Furniture and fixtures. . 

Other real estate owned.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, ee and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in repped viz.: 


Bonds, securities, etc 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers. 

Checks and other cash items. 


838 
BRB 


= 
= 


aS 
asks 2 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in epee viz. : 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..... 


as 


3| 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States ‘Treasurer. 


—_ 
— 


Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund........... yee 


oo Ee aE ee ee ee $17,566,557.18 
Starr or New York, County oF New York, 88.: 

I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

§ CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
. ubse amet and sworn to before me this 8th dav of Septem- 
c r, 190 A. LANSING BAIRD. Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
orrect-—Attents E. V. W. ROSSITER, 

J. D 


- D, LAYNG. Directors. 
W. K. VANDERBILT, Jr., ‘ 





(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, ‘other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..............+. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... cneeeaeheanwe 99004 $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund 750,000.00 
Undivided profits, less onsen and taxes paid. 
National bank notes ontstanding 
Due to other National banks........... acvesece 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual denectts subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


State or New Yor«k, County or New York, 88.: 
I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. . F. WERNER, Oashtier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. W. ©. KING, Notary Publie, 
County. 


New York 
Ss. B. DOWNES, 
W. H. B. N, Directors. 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 


Correct—Attest: 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 6th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Overdrafts, secured coccce 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
United States bonds to secure United States 
deposits 
Other bonds to secure United States deposits. . 
Premium on United States bonds..... et aeeee ° 
Bonds, securities, etc..........+ssee0% secscece 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items..... Seceecovoess 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund........ eoccccce 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1m.......cccscsseccess bee 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding..... eteenece 30.00 
Due to other National banks..... eeesceeoere : 81, 143,916.98 
Due to State banks and bankers - 11,502,541.70 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 15,224,338.68 
Dividends unpaid by 00 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
SE GL, ccccccesesccecccsece ecccce eee 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Tax reserve 


$112,509, 623.97 
_Srats or New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. WM. E. DOUGLAS, Notary Public. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. Kings County. 
Correct—Attest: GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, 

STUYVESANT FISH, Directors. 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, ‘ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 6th, 1904: 


Seen. 


United States bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items........... eeeece 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels on cents. 
wful money reserve in hopes 
Specie 
roy tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........... eeneee 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............. eee 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding. . ° 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Certified checks 


Tota $1,714,772.60 
State or New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, Z. FE. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement a. trne to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. WELL, Cashier. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this etn day of —- 
ber, 1904. SNe, A. SWART, Notary Public, 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Westchester County. 
Correct—Attest: DAVID BANKS, 

VINCENT LOESER. Directors. 
FREDERIC T. HUME, 





arrow on, THE CONDITION OF THE 
RCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New Yor in the State New York, at the close of bus. 
ness September 6th, 1904: 


RESOURCES. 


g 
44 


unsecured as 

United States bonds to secure etreulation. coe 
Bonds, securities, etc...... osesee 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . secsece 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers............ 
Checks and other cash itemS..........+++++++ 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............+.. 
Notes of other National banks.... 

Fractional paper mag oy nickels and cents. . 
a. money reserve in bank, viz.: 


£38 


2 


ile tender notes........ 


Bets. cc cecsccesce 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaateat . « § Pres r en «+ $2,000,000.0 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
for taxes, 1 

jy "to other National banks... 

Due to State banks and bankers. 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . soe 

Dividends unpaid... 

Individual deposits subject to ‘check. 

Demand = of deposit. . 

Certified checks. 


one or New Yorx, County or New York, 

8. 8. CAMPBELL, Cashier of the ahoveatinad bank, do 
odbeny swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 8. 8S. CAMPBELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1904. Cc. E. LANGDON, 
Notary Pees Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New = A 
Correct—Attest: E. A. NOKERHOF 
EDWARD HOLBROOK” Directors. 
. GALLAWAY, 





R= T OF THE CONDITION OF T 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September * 1 

ESOURCES. 


Loans and POET, eherrehhaees av0ee ees $7,184,482.18 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 243.66 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Bonds, . securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items................. 
Exchanges for Clearing House................ 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency. nickels, and cents. 
wful money reserve in pene. viz. : 
Specie 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


$12,800,419.15 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in............. eee usne - $1,000, 
Surplus fund 5 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 

Taxes anticipated 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks...... Ret-..pleeaainy: 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

pe > ae checks 


3 
3 


3283322 


"eel 
$12,800,419.15 
Statr or New York. County or New York, 88.: 

I, JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the ahove statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of Septem- 
ber; 1904. [Seal.] E. J. aie Notary Public. 


Kings County (No. 60). 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: HENRY OLLESHEIMER. 
CORNELIUS B. MITCHELL, { Directors. 
W. L. MOYER. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS’ AND ex 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September a 


Oo 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts,, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearin; 
Notes of other Netion: 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


SsbSbsSS35 
ssasnesssas 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 


Due to trust pas and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual —- ‘a Gen A aes. eee 


Demand certificates of d 
Certified checks. 


STATE 7. New York, County or New York, 

. a POWELL, Cashier of the Sbove-naued: bank, do 
hanes swear that the above atetoment is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: EDWARD TOWNSEND, 

HENRY R. ICKELHEIMER, Directors. 
EDWARD C. RICE, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of Septem- 

ber, 1904. OHAS. B. McCARTHY, Notary Public. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Loans and discounts. . . - -$3,790,573.67 
Due from banks and bankers... 3,291,586.95 
Real estate and securities. - 414,029.53 
United States bonds 850,000.00 
Cash and reserve 750,516.78 


2 $9,096, 706.93 
LIABILITIES 








Capital $400,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits. $1,057,623.16 
Circulation ** 394,000.00 
Deposits 7:245,083.77 


7? $9,096,706.93 





Total... 





E. F.C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T: SMITH, Vice President. 
G. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
J. W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 





Market St. National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 6th, 1904. 


RESOURCES. 
$5,918,451.61 


me. an Reserve......... 1,827,776.14 $8,582,825.19 


W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


JOHN A. mALS Presiden 
NRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, = 

Liabilities, - *«© 2 « «# %0,045,608.01 

Surplus, - - = = °* = 2,647,401.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

New York Orricz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








$35, 784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


Frcs 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, bed 
Liabilities, - - = 


All forms of Life and Endowment po! 


iH distrib ay upon all policies. 
has the cash surrender and paid 
opcsetans Tees eile es tsea anced tele 


aap 204 wetees ter eng egnamt on application to 


tne Companys 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 

S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 
1904 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 


Sees Se all COBD. «a neeeeeserereeererecseree Bhs 
U apy es Sine “teins °° tis 
Net BUrplus... ..rccceccsecesecccesess 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904......0cccecees +--+ O43, 9859 


President. B. Py —- ~~ 
JAMES HICH Secretary 
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FREDERICK A..BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corporation 


Assurance iq Force, -  $120,000,000 
Pald Policynolders in 2 years, 58,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


NEW YORK 





January 1st, 1904. 


$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 


Sore ev > Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 5! WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollare 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
G. STANTON FLOY -JONES, Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


The Washington 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 














“ 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 











—_— 
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The GOSPEL 


SCRIBNERS 





and the CHURCH 


By ABBE ALFRED LOISY 


12mo. $1.00 net (Postage 10 cents). 


in France, is a positive statement of Christian doctrine by one of the most able and 


T= work, which created a sensation throughout the Catholic world when it first appeared 


accomplished leaders in the movement for greater freedom of thought and action in the 


French Catholic Church. 


“Tt has in an eminent degree,” says the Quarterly Review, ‘“‘what 
Newman’s famous ‘Essay on Developement’ had not—the judicial temper. 


Free from sop!.istry 


and special pleading, the Catholicism that inspires it is hereditary and religious, not political.” 








The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 
By CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D. D. 


12mo. $1.50 net (Postage 12 cents). 


There are homiletical 


studies of the ethics of Jesus, and efforts to set forth the teachings of Jesus on particular 
subjects, but no one has thus far attempted what this volume has accomplished. The author 


Tos work is the result of inductive study of the teaching of Jesus. 


reached his results by the most careful induction. 


He finds that the fundamental principle 


of the ethics of Jesus is voluntary love, a love which transcends the category of law in the liberty of 


divine sonship. 


In this principle Roman Catholic ethics and Protestant ethics may be reconciled. 





The American Natural History 
By W. T. HORNADAY 


Director of the New York Zoological Park. 


343 illustrations, 472 pages. 
$3.50 net (carriage extra). 
“The descriptions are clear and avoid over- 
technicality, while they are accompanied by 


readable accounts of animal traits and incidents 
of wild life."—7he Outlook. 





The Theory of Business 
Enterprise 
By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50 net (postage 17 cents). 
Contents: The Machine Process—Business Enter- 
prise—Business Principles—The Use of Loan 
Credit—Business Capital—The Theory of Modern 
Welfare—Business Princip!es in Lawand Politics 
—The Cultural Incidence of the Machine Process 
—The Natural Decay of Business Enterprise, 





Through Science to Faith 
By NEWMAN SMYTH, D. D. 


Author of ‘Christian Ethics,’ ““The Place of Death in Evolution,” etc. 


A new edition with new preface. 


I2mo. $1.25 net. 


“A fresh and scholarly presentation ofjJa line of thought which will unquestionably be of real 


service to the ever increasing number of those who find it a serious 


roblem to co-ordinate the 


newer scientific thinking with the external credo of religious faith.”—Bzdlical World. 





Mr. Merriman’s 
Last Novel 


‘“*The Last Hope’ is not merely the 
best of all Mr. Merriman’s novels. It 
is the best story based on French his- 
tory that has appeared in the last five 
years."—N, Y. Globe. 


The Last Hope 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.50. 


“‘Not only the best Mr. Merriman wrote in his later 
years, but one of the best stories I have read for a very 
long time.""—Clement Shorter in The Sphere. 
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290 Years After 


the King James Version of the 
Scriptures we produced 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


described in an article in the Sunday School Times of August 
20th, 1904, as ‘The most perfect English Bible in existence.” 

The religious press and Biblical scholars have pro- 
nounced it to be the Best Translation of the Scriptures 


ever published. 


It has now been tested in practical use 


for three years and has steadily grown in popular favor. 
The demand for this Bible is greater than ever before. 


THE TEACHERS’ EDITION contains Concise Bible Dictionary and Com- 
bined Concordance entirely new and prepared especially to conform exactly with the 


wording of this version. 


A complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume. 


Besides publishing the American Standard Revised Bible in a large variety of sizes and bindings, we also publish 


over four hundred styles of the King James Version. 


Complete catalogues and specimen pages sent upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & 


SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street, New York 





Press Cutting 
Bureau 


Romeike’s 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 


to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# &# ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER $232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ciarence W. Bowen, . . - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six monthsold twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
new address should be given. 











READING NOTICE 








- GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


Personally-Gonducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The battlefield of Gettysburg and the National cp 
ital are attractions so alluring that few would feel | 
refusing to visit them, especially in the cool Fall days. 
It is to place these two attractions within easy reach 
of every one that the Pennsylvania Railroad Compan 
announces a tour over the interesting battlefiel 
through the oe valleys of Maryland, and a 
entertaining stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third 
Street, 7.55 a.m., and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Satur- 
day, September 34, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agen and will cover a period of six days. 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the party through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, cat- 
riage drives and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New York, $21 
from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other a. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist sont, 268 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark. 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. oes General 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


ae i ett 2 
HINTS FOR TRE VACATION. 

An attractive pamphlet, full of the temptation of 
river, field and mountain, is published by the Central 
Vermont Railway under the style, “ Summer Homes in 
the Green Hills of Vermont, Islands and Shores of 
Lake Champlain, Adirondacks and Canada.” It !s 
filled with excellent pictures of summer-time scenes 10 
places far from the press of city life. There are com- 
plete descriptions the various resorts, convenient 
time-tables and lists of special excursion rates, 0 
which the wise may take gdvantage. Those who have 
not yet settled the great question as to where the 
vacation shall be spent can hardly do better thal 
consult this pamphlet, which may be obtained by send- 
ing six cents in stamps to J. H. Bentley, General Pas- 
omeve Agent, Central Vermont Railway, St. Albans, 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 





In His Steps. “What Would Jesus 
Do?” C.M. SHELDON. 
. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. C.M. 
SHELDON. 
. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. C.M. 
SHELDON. 
The Miracle at Markham. C. M.SHELDON. 
A Matter of Business. W.C. STILEs. 
To Pay the Price. Sivas K. Hocking, 
His Brother’s Keeper. C.M. SHELDON. 
Richard Bruce. . M. SHELDON. 
The Twentieth Door. C.M. SHELDON. 
John King’s Question Class. C. M. 
SHELDON. 
Edward Biake. C. M. SHELDON. 
Malcom Kirk. C.M.SHELDON. 
In His Steps. German. C M. SHELDON. 
Not His Own Master. G. S. REANEY. 
Vellum de Luxe, 50 cts. each; regular cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cts. Bound in paper, 25 cts. each; 
1, 2, 3, cheap paper edition, 10 cts. 


OTHER WORKS BY C. M. 8HELDON. 


Redemption of Freetown. Boards, 25 cts. 

Born to Serve. Vellum de Luxe, 50 cts. 

His Mother’s Prayers. Paper, 10 cts. 

Who Killed Joe’s Baby? Paper, 10 cts. 

The Wheels of the Machine. Paper, to cts. 

How to Succeed. é cts. 

The Reformer. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Narrow Gate. Cloth, $1.00 

In His Steps. [llustrated. Large type, gilt 
top, 12 full-page illustrations, cloth cover 
design in blue, white and gold. In box, $1.00, 


Victoria, by Grapho. (J. A. ADAms ) 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

The Beasts of Ephesus. 
BRAND. Cloth, $1. 

An Elementary Catechism. Rev. W. 
E. BARTON. 5 Cts. 

Saloon Law Nullification. A. C. RANKIN. 
50 cts. 


All Men are Liars. JOSEPH HOCKING. 

The Scarlet Woman. JOSEPH HOCKING. 

Lest We Forget. JosEPH HOCKING. With 
illustrations, cloth, $1.25 each. 


Hymns Historically Famous. NicioLas 
SMITH. 24 portraits. Cloth, $1 25. 

The Advance Almanac and Manual of 
Congregationalism. 5 cts., postpaid. 


REV. JAMES 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





THE NARROW GATE 


By Charles M. Sheldon 


Charles M. Sheldon has already shown himself a tem- 
perance writer of power. In this wholesome story 
sympathies of the reader are not torn to shreds, but 
ts made to see the devices, the persistence and 
deadliness of the liquor business. 
some methods of fight this traffi 


book for any one to 
pages. Oloth, $1.00. 


HYMNS HISTORICALLY FAMOUS 


By Colonel Nicholas Smith 


Giving a fuller and more connected story of the lives 
rigin of the hymns, with the inci- 


top, $1.25. 


THE REFORMER 
By Charles M. Sheldon 


The famous author of ‘“‘In His —y Ay has recently 
been examining new problems under shadows of a 
ae city, and that his soul has been fired oy, 

evils ; 


human life, the political 

his violation of city ordinances. The social 
and its mission is here shown even more vi 
in Dr. Sheldon’s most famous story. 3800 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


VICTORIA, Maid, Matron and Monarch 
By “‘Grapho”’ (J. A. Adams) 


In this biography the writer presents a vivid view of 
the life of the great Queen as she a) red in childhood, 
in her rise to the throne, in the great coronation 
her famous Premiers, in politics, in love 
her = os her 


t home, in the dazzling spec- 
ee, and the homage of the 

with _ May of the most 
and rapid sketches of the times, Cloth, 50 


BORN TO SERVE 


By Charles M. Sheldon 
On the Relation of Servant and Mistress 
A strong, dramatic, thrilling sto the famous 
author oft In His Steps.” It PR & 4 situ- 


ations and teaches some greatly needed lessons. 
50 cents. 





6he ADVANCE 


septenel Weekly) $2.00 per year. TRIAL, 
? 


three months, 25 cts. Sample copies on 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


215 MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO. 











THE INDEPENDENT 





EDUCATION 


Connecticut * 


MISS alld S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 
Next school ey hy 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. RTER KE 











Massachusetts 
MassacuvusETTs, NoRTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. SamvuE. V. Coz, A.M., D.D. 
begi ¢. 14,1904. Endowed college preparatory 
Gitewe” Advanced Pn for h igh-ech 

ates and others. Art in music. rienced tench 

French and Sarmen, ¢ — Re 


nis, basket-ball, nell, et. m and electricity. 
and beautiful, thin thist miles of Boston. For T  mtalogus and 
views address WHEATON EMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


New Jersey 


HE GROSZMANN SGHOOL for Nervous and 
Atypical Children. Individual attention 
Expert treatment. Modern educational — Splendid gutie- 
ment. Outdoor sports. Idea] location. LAS round 
feet above sea. Address Dr. MAXIMIL. TAN ante aor M. 4 
“ Watchung Crest,” Johnston's Drive, Plainfield, 


Texas 





Oortitinstes to 














Texas, San Antonio. Ideal Climate. 


SAN ANTONIO FEMALE COLLEGE 


Health and Education. 70 feet above city. 000 plant. Nata- 
torium. Gymnasium. $200 school yong. L. te 7, 1904. 
Write ARRISON, President. 





New Tok 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 











to) > 
For Girle, 80 26 ny Comm 
Riverside Drive, S5th and 86th Sts.. New Vork City. 
Men and Women of av e talent to write 
Bxpertiy and Profitably for the mag- 
Highest references. Correspon- 
— Residential courses. Fall term 
ABW von’ SCHOO. OF JOURNALISM 
Dept. ‘s, 47 Woo. ALT Y. City. 
RK Day School. 85 Nassau St. 
RAW. SCHOOL } Evening School. { New York city, 
* Dwight Method” of instruction. LL.B. in two years. LL.M, 
in three years. High standards. Send for catalogue, 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
New York Day Classes with sessions from 3:30 
to6P.M. Evening Classes, ses- 
sions 8to10 P.M. Grants degrees of 
Law School 
— Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 
New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
15 Boys. 6 Teachers. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 
years at time of entrance preferred. 
aoe adidly vita ted, toys and 
u o - 
+ re : a lo Modern build- 

















Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904. 
University 
LL.B., LL. M., and J. D. 
Clinton Preparatory School 
Starkey Seminary 


Martyn Summer bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, ® ®y4t5%: 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mar. 











THE NEW YORK SCHOO! 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


Provides a substantial. and practical course of 
instruction for those who wish to devote the en. 
tire academic year—October to May—to special 
training for social and philanthropic work. Pre. 
pares college graduates and others for usefulness 
in charitable institutions and societies, in settle 
ments, institutional churches and similar positions, 
Instruction is given through lectures, class discus 
sions, direction of reading and research, and prac- 
tical field work. A registration fee of twenty-five 
dollars will be charged for the full course. 

Descriptive announcement of the school will be 
sent upon application 


Address EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
105 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER \ Associate Directors 





A History of 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 
If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will returt, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 


(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


-THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 








THE INDEPENDENT 


“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano’’ 





THE WING PLANO 


CIETY 
Ourse of 
2 the en. ' 
a From the Factory at 
We 
oe Wholesale Price ,,.v< 
: the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
se fulness selves. It goes direct from our 
. tl factory to your Home. We do not 
in settle employ any agents or salesmen, 
ositi Po do not sell through dealers or 
ositions, : 
. retail stores. When you buy the 
S discus: Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 
d of making 
nd prac- it and our 


enty-five 


1 will be 


al life, 
th pre- 
go4 to 
of the 
arately 


one small 


Save from 
$100 to $20 prorit. 


his profit 
is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $s00 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


- refer- We Pay Freight No Money in Advance fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 

under- We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
ontrial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 


advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely it our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There 
is absolutely no risk or mse to you. 

ld instruments taken in exchange. 








EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





Instrumental Attachment iitss 


the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 


teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 
States. 


if you intend to bu 

not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos-. 

by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action 
workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and’ sixteen 


Piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a Book 
opies for Single player on the piano 5 though rendered b an large pages, and is named, ‘The Kk of 
1 retura orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has bese meres a: dag Pd wa ey toanyens 
atented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. g heh wee: x , 
six issues eware of imitations. Win Or ans are sold under the same guar- 
und with g g anteeas Wing Pianos. Sent on 


d in gold. 





In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in eve rt 
of the United pak 7 — 





trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy mon‘hly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 





WING & SON 29-25,West 12m, SNew York Cty 





THE INDEPENDENT 


BSTALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES a 
Subjects that should be understood by every person and ; AND COTTAGES, 








information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 


medical authorities. a * - 
4BOOKs To MEN. ll | # sCentral Valley, N. Y. 
What a Young Boy ee ve 
Ought te Know. 
What a Young Man Meta 
Ought te Know. + 
What a Young Husband ps b 4 
Ought te K to - | 
mm - An Ideal Place. Good Shoot- § 
ramaniienihanrens ® ing and Fine Fishing. Steam ¢ 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. es e v, 
by Mrs. Mary Wood-Atien, M.D. [fm | @& Heat and Open Fires. Select J 
and Mrs. Emma F.A.Drake,M.D, Bag AN hy 
What » Young Girl “am | ® People. All Comforts. Between 
Ought te Know. Mita, bh e 
What » Young Woman One ® Tuxedo and West Point. Ele- 
Ought to Know. y 


‘hee ® vation 1,400 Feet. 49 miles from 


ip] wast a women tas” QE | 8 N. Y. City. 


t te Know. AN 
SF per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. < pe Write for booklet. 
IN OTHER LANGUAGES, These booksare Bijam ; : 
being translated into seven languagesin Asiaand [eae * Special rates for September. 





severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, young Girl, Young 
Wife; price £25 each, post free. In DUTCH, 


oko * ‘ 
Young Man, Young Hus ac Men of 45, Women - GEO. Ss. WEYGANT, Prop. y 





of 45; price $ each, post free. In preparation 
Gernan, French, Spanish, Italian, . 


Vir Publishing Co., *785J.and Title Building, 











SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


WM. VERBECK, President 


Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions ‘‘whose students have 
exhibited the greatest interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge” and there- 
fore entitled to the appointment of an “honor graduate” as a second lieutenant in the Uni States Army. 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


“From what I have seen at this i ion, I feel fident that there are few schools outside of West Point, 
if any, that give more, or better practical military training than this one, and in my opinion it is not only one of 
the first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very near it. The true military spirit 
is the ruling thought; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance.” 


Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N.Y. 


A school for young boys under 
management of Saint John’s School. 
Camp in Adirondacks. Next term be- 
gins September arst, 1904. 

Apply to WM. VERBECK 























